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For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD NEW ENGLAND 
TAVERNS. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
No. 4.— The Old Gun. 


“T heerd a blast go off last night, Amasy,” said 
Joshua, laying down his pipe on the cold stove- 
top 

“I was betwixt asleep and awake, and fust go- 
off [ reckoned ’twas the old gun thet always used 
to be fired Fourths and ’Lection days and gener’l 
trainin’s when I was a boy. Do ye keep a usin’ 
of it now, or is it bust? And did anybody ever 
find out how it come to b’long to Petersham, any- 
how ?” 

“If I was to answer them questions o’ your’n, 
jest as they come, Joshuay, I should sorter get 
the cart afore the horse, don’t you think >” said 
Amasa, settling himself deliberately in his spin- 
dle-back arm-chair, crossing one leg over the oth- 
er and twinkling his pleasant old eyes up at Josh- 
ua Giddings, like a bird which peers at one from 
some near twig with his head aside and an air of 
wisdom. 

Joshua laughed out. 

“You beat all, Amasa!” 

“Well, I was merely goin’ to say, that I'd tell 
ye all I knowed about where that there gun come 
from, and then where it went to, so fur as Peters- 
ham folks know. I'd ought to say that I don’t 
know for sartin how the gun come here; but the’ 
is folks that set up to tell all about it, and I'll 
give ye as good as I get. 

“I dono as it’s so, and I dono as it aint so, but 
they tell that ‘long back in Revolutionary times, 
when our folks was camped down to Morristown, 
they got real hard up; provisions failed ‘em, the 
weather friz up in a way they didn’t calc'late 
*twould, and sickness set in, for you can’t starve 
and freeze and feel real well, nohow; fact is, they 
was dreadfully on’t, and Gener’l Washin’ton he 
was to his wits’ end what on airth todo. I don’t 
say but what Gener’l Washin'ton was a great 
man, mind ye; I shouldn't darst to, ef I thought 
it, and I don’t think it. But Ido say he’d have 
come to the end o’ his tether and our’n more’n 


once, ef’t hadn’t ha’ been for Jonathan Trumbull a | condemned 


settin’ there in his gambrel-ruffed store down to 
Lebanon Hill, a keepin’ Lis sharp eyes and his 
tight grip on things. 

“As I was a sayin’, our folks was really dread- 
fully on’t down to Morristown, and Washin’ton 
didn’t know no more’n nothin’ what to do; so in 
sheer desperation he set down and writ to Brother 
Jonathan how they was a starvin’ and a freezin’ 
and a dyin’ there in camp, and couldn’t he noway 
send ’em no vittles ? 


“The feller that carried that there letter rode | them things way around here to get to camp,” 
consider’ble fast, now I tell ye! They do say that | said Desire, rather incredulously. 





when he got to Lebanon he had to be lifted off’n | 


his saddle and took into the store, and French 
brandy poured into the tops o’ his boots afore 
they could be got off. But they put him to bed 
and filled him up with broth and things, and next 
mornin’ the Governor says,— 

“Can you ride to-day, young man? and he 
says, ‘I can!’ 

“Much as ever he could, ye know; but he had 
grit, and them was the times to spunk a man up 
lively ; so the Governor says,— 

“*Here, sir, is the answer to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s letter. I recommend you to make such 
speed with it as may be.’ 

“So he bowed and the Gov’nor bowed,—folks 
was everlastin’ mannerly in them days; some- 
times I wish’t a little on't had dribbled down, as 
ye may say, to the present time; but it ha’n’t! it 
ha’n’t! Well, the feller got into the saddle and 
rid and rid till he got back to camp and giv’ the 
letter into Washin’ton’s own hand, and waitin’ to 
see ef he had questions to ask, he see him open 
the letter and read it. He looked up kind of sol- 
emn when he got to th’ end on’t, and shook his 
head and said,— 

““sEf the Lord should make windows in heav- 
en, might such.a thing be.’ 

“Knowed Scriptur’, ye see, Joshuay! Then he 
read the letter to one Mr. Custis a standin’ by; 
and in it Gov’nor Trumbull said, that on sech an’ 
sech aday an’ time there would be sech an’ sech 
supplies fetched to Newburg, and he better send 
for to meet ’em. 

“In two days more come a dispatch to say they 
wanted him to send a hoss-guard into Connecticut 
& ways to meet ’em, the’ was so many marauders 
and onqualified fellers goin’ about the country. 
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“So the hoss-guard come as fur as Petersham; 
and when they see them wagons with barrels of 
flour and pork and beef, and hull droves o’ fat 
cattle a mooin’ and tossin’ their heads, they was 
fit to holler for joy. 

“Them things all got safe to camp, save an’ ex- 
cept one drove of cattle that was ketched by the 
Britishers on the way; and they said ’twas the 
savin’ of the country that them fellers was fed 
jest when they was. They polished off the crit- 
ter’s bones till they shone, folks said; and I tell 
ye they fit an’ bled an’ died to some puppus after’t! 

“But when the war was over, the’ was some 













guns) a_ lyin’ 
around, and Washin’ton he 
sent one of ’em over here to 
Petersham, for folks to keep 
in a kind of remembrance 
of that day when the hoss- 
guards see them supplies 
come a crawlin’ down the turn-pike. Now mind 
ye, I don’t tell this for any sartinty, but that’s 
what they say.” 

“IT can’t see what upon airth the Gov’nor sent 


‘‘Well, we can’t most allers sometimes tell what 
folks does things for,” answered Amasa. 

“They has their reasons, and for’t I know, there 
wa’n’t no roads any nigher to go by, except them 
along the shore where th’ enemy could nip in any 
time and ketch ’em. But, however, send ’em he 
did, and through Petersham town; and that’s why 
I say that Brother Jonathan was to the full as big 
a man as Washin’ton; only he was willin’ and 
content to play second fiddle, or any other fiddle, 
if so be he could help the music; he wa’n’t a 
thinkin’ of, Jonathan Trumbull, but how to save 
the country, and he done it. But to go on about 
that there gun. 

“However it come to Petersham no livin’ 
cretur knows for surety; but it was always 
fetched out trainin’ days and Fourths and ’Lec- 
tions. Then in 1812 they sot it up on the Green 
to scare the Feder’lists, who was determined to 
pull down our liberty-pole; but there was a posse 
watched ’em, ready to let off th’ old gun any 
time, and they didn’t do it. Then ‘twas fired off 
to break up ab’litionist meetin’s till it like to 
bu’st; and finally it got to be such a nuisance to 
folks there was more’n one wished it would bu’st. 

“Ye see, there was more a livin’ round the 
Green than used to, and they was kep’ awake 
nights by th’ old field-piece. 

“Partic’luly there was two old maids, Miss 
Phileny and Miss Philury Hills, had a house right 
acrost from ourn, and real near to the sign-post, 
where they fired the gun. They was tall, strong 
women, but as pernickity as the law allows; there 
wa'n’t a fly allowed to wink in that house, and 
dust was ‘riginal sin and dirt actooal transgression 
to ’em.” 


fidgety as a couple of cats. Couldn’t sleep if a 
dog wagged his tail next door, and complained 
about our roosters crowin’ of a mornin’! Father 
he set before em how ’twas the natur of roosters 
to crow, and he couldn’t noway hender ’em. But 
if you’ll believe it, they done their best to hev fa- 
ther give up keepin’ faowls. 

“ *Why,” says he, ‘I might jest as well give up 
keepin’ tavern.’ 

“And they told round what a poor neighbor he 
was; how arbitrary and oncivil. But he didn’t 
care none. 








“They was well enough for’t I know, but as 


“One time in summer them women went out by 


night—’twas moonlight—and dug a big hole in | 
their gardin, big enough to bury a pig-pen. I 
don’t know however they contrived it; mabbe | 
they worked two or three nights; it wouldn’t 
have been knowed but for a little niece o’ their’n | 
who was stayin’ there fora week, and slep’ up gar- | 
ret, and had her winder open. She was dreadtul | 
humsick, and used to lie awake and cry nights, | 
but darsn’t let ’em know it; she heerd a rustlin’ | 
in the gardin, and crep’ to the winder to look out, | 
and see her aunts a-diggin’, and the night after | 
she see them a-haulin’ and a-pullin’ at th’ old 
gun 

“They'd hitched ropes onto ’t, and they pulled it 
to the edge of the hole—havin’ took down the bars 
to draw it in—and then they tumbled of it over 
into the pit; and covered it up. 

“The child didn’t darst to tell on’t till she wasa 
grown gal, more’n a ozen years after; then she 
kept company some with a Petersham feller, and 
when he was tellin’ her folks one evenin’ about 
the mysterious disappearance of that old gun, she 
began to laugh and laugh as though she'd kill 
herself laughin’; so they coaxed her to tell; and 
he came back to Petersham and told the s’lec’men, 
and they fell to, and digged of it up. 

“Phileny Hills was dead then, but Philury sput- 
tered consider’ble. She’d had a shock o’ num’ pal- 
sy, and her head shook like everything, but her 
tongue was as nimble as a yaller-jacket, and 
about as sharp; she freed her mind tee-totally to 
them s’lec’men, but they didn’t care, they got the 
gun, and had it cleaned up, and fired it off, one 
side or t’other, for every Presidential ‘lection till 
they sot up Jim Buchanan for candidate aginst 
Free-mont; then the Republicans they buried that 
gun agin, sayin’ they was going to keep it safe to 
celebrate Free-mont’s ‘lection. 

“But land! there aint nothin’ so unsartin as sar- 


lected, and then ‘the Buchananites—they called 
‘em cannonites after that—they nosed out th’ old 
gun, dug it up, filled it nigh full o’ powder, and 
fired it off, front of the Free-mont newspaper 
office, and blowed the windows out. These hills 
made more noise than the cannon, a-sendin’ back 
great echoes, for they’d took pains to find out 
where ’twould echo, and set the gun there, after 
they’d sp’iled the windows. That made the Free- 
mont men so mad they whecled the old gun off 
one hard winter night and flung it into the mill- 
pond, where it friz over, and nobody cared, 








tinty ; come round time to ‘lect him and he wasn’t 


neither. 

“Then folks down to Munson’s, who kep’ the sa- 
loon, got kind of high one evenin’ and got a sky- 
larkin’ round, as folks will when they put out 
sense an’ put in rum, and they declared for ’t they 
was goin’ to carry the State ‘lection that year and 
they’d got to have that gun to celebrate with, and 
they must fish it up; so they drinkt all round 
to clinch their resolution, and then they drinkt 
round ag’in to celebrate the gun, and once more 
to keep the cold out, and then they started for 
their hats; knowin’ well they couldn’t put ’em on 
straight if they didn’t do it pretty quick. 

“Just then in came Tommy Granger, Simon 
Granger’s boy, an awful clever little feller, as 
pretty as a doll, and one his mother set by a 
sight. 

“<*Father,” says he, kinder softly, “won't ye 
come home ’long o’ me? Ma’s sick; she wants ye.’ 

“Si didn’t mind him a speck, only he picked him 
up and set him onto his shoulder; he was a teeny 
boy with great scary eyes and soft hair a-curlin’ 
round his white face. 

«Come along, boy !” roared Si. ‘We're a-goin’ 
on a p-p-patriotic ar-arrand. You're a Pr-Pr- 
Pratt man, you be, bub!’ 

“The boy’ shook like a jelly, but he didn’t cry a 
nite, he only said, real gentle,— 

“ ‘Do put me down, pa; I want to go home.’ 

“No, sir! You're a-goin’ ‘long o’ me to f-fi-fish 
for cannon, d’ye hear? Can-can-cannon! most 
as g-good as whale f-fishin’; come along, boys!’ 
And with that the hull on ’em swarmed out like a 
nest o’ wasps, Si a-holdin’ Tommy onto his shoul- 
der. 

“The’ was one thing about Simon Granger ; he’d 
drink all night and talk as though his tongue was 
hig as a squash; but he could always go pretty 
perpendic’lar, and he went now real straight with 
that little white-faced feller on his great shoulder, 
though all the rest was reelin’ and stumblin’ and 
hustlin’ each other. Tommy’s lips began to 
quiver, and his eyes looked real frightened when 
he see they was makin’ for Mill River. 

‘Oh, don’t ye, pa! don’t!’ says he, just as piti- 
ful; but Si says, ‘Hold your jaw, you little fool, 
I tell ye!’ and forged ahead. In one minute they 
was allin the pond, a-wadin’ through the thin 
ice, when all of a sudden Simon Granger stum- 
bled on somethin’, fell forrard, and they see Tom- 
my shoot off’n his shoulder, and his head hit un- 
der water with a thud. Simon had found the gun. 

“T tell ye that, and the cold water too, sobered 
em quite a good deal. "Twas broad moonlight, 
and they all set to, to pull out the gun, except 
Simon; he missed Tommy, and he felt around in 
the water like a blind man for the little feller. 
But the rest was all for the gun—drink had made 
‘em beasts ’stead of men—and after the first min- 
ute they didn’t care a cent for Tommy; but just 
as they got the old gun out o’ water there lay the 
little chap right on ’t; his clothes had somehow 
catched onto ’t and he lay there stun dead in the 
moonshine, a blue mark right acrost his temple 
where he’d hit the gun and knocked his life out. 

“T tell ye, Simon Granger was sobered for life 
that time; his wife went ravin’ crazy, and finally 
died, but he’s livin’ yet, a hard-workin’ man as 
ever ye see, never so much as looking at liquor, 
and as solemn-lookin’ as a cherub on a tomb- 
stone. 

“Well, they didn’t use their gun that time, for 
Pratt wasn’t ’lected; and there was them that said 
the old gun was unlucky, and had ought to be 
melted up; but ’twas give to the town by Wash- 
in’ton, somebody else said, and had ought to be 
respected. Petersham folks fit and scolded about 
it quite a spell; and at last somebody or ’nother 
made off with it one night, and it hasn’t been 
hecred of since.” 

“You haven’t no idee who ’twas, hev ye?” said 
Joshua. 

“Well, I have consider’ble many idees, Joshuay, 
fust and last,” said Amasa, deliberately, with an 
odd twinkle in bis eyes, 
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“You won’t get no answer out o’ him, now I tell 
ye!” snapped Desire. “I’ve summered and win- 
tered Amasy Perkins fifty years or more, and 
he’s tolerable, as folks go; but he won’t no more 
answer a plain question if he aint a mind to, than 
be’ll chop his nose off. Folks think he’s dreadful | 
good-natered, but come up bump agin his will and | 
it’s like runnin’ ag’inst a stun wall. I’m free to | 
tell ye, Joshuay, thet I’ve got an idee he could 
tell where ’tis if he wanted to; but you nor me 
won’t never know no more about th’ old gun.” 

Amasa laughed. 
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STUDY OF USEFULNKESS. 


Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still; 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s want and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BOY WHO BLEW THE ORGAN. 
By Chas. Heber Clark, 

His name was Jim Niles. He wasa small boy, 
and the organ was small, and his salary as a 
blower was also small. He received but twenty- 
five dollars a year for working at the bellows- 
handle twice on Sundays and once every Saturday 
evening at rehearsals. With this sum, however, 
he paid for all his clothing, and he always had a 
little over for spending money and to drop into 
the almsboxes which were fastened to the wall in 
the vestibule of the church. 

The organ was placed in the gallery right over 
the vestibule. Back of the instrument stood a 





row of huge unpainted pedal pipes, connected 
with, but wholly outside of, the general mechan- 
ism. At one end of the row, close to the largest 
pipe, the handle of the bellows projected; and 
here Jim stood pumping away during service 
time, with a great window at his left elbow. 

In summer time the window was always open, 
and it happened, now and then, when Jim was 
blowing vigorously for the opening voluntary, 
his body bending as he pushed the lever down 
and pulled it up, that the idle boys in the front 
vard called to him and made fun of him, imitat- 
ing his genuflections. 

But Jim did not care. He thought of his sala | 
ry, and the need that he should do honest work 
for his own support; and so he tried to listen to 
the music rather than to the foolish fellows in the 
yard. 

Sometimes, at night, Jim would get sleepy dur- 
ing the sermon, and then the organist, usually | 
good-natured, would come around behind the organ | 
and shake Jim angrily; whereupon Jim would | 
seize the lever and blow until the escape valve in 
the bellows fairly hissed forth the superfluous 
wind. 

The first day Jim undertook the task he was so 
afraid he would not be ready when the time came 
to blow, that he pumped steadily on without ces- 
sation all through the service and the sermon; 
and then he felt, when he started for home, as if 
he had earned the whole of his year’s salary that 
morning. 

In a few Sundays, however, he had learned bet- 
ter how to manage, but whenever he had to pump 
he pumped with enthusiasm, And on the Sunday 
the minister preached from the text, ““Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ 
Jim, reviewing his brief career as a blower, 
thought he could conscientiously say that he had 
always done his work at the lever with his might. 

Possibly he could not have said, truthfully, that 
he listened to every sermon with all his might; 
for, in fact, he often sat during sermon-time look- 
ing out of his window and thinking of other 
things; and more than once he had carved his in- 
itials upon the wooden pedal pipes, or had scrib- 
bled upon them with a lead pencil. 

One day, a strange thing happened to the 
blower. The Sunday morning service was ended, 
and the doctor had just entered the pulpit and 
cleared his throat a couple of times, preparatory 
to giving out his text. Jim thought he would 
come out from behind the organ and sit on the 
gallery stairs during the sermon. 

The stairs ran close to the front wall of the 
church, down into the vestibule, and there was a 
high board partition that shut them off from the 
gallery. Any one sitting upon them could see 
right into the vestibule, but would be wholly 
screened from the view of persons in the gallery. 
As Jim came out and walked over to the stair- 
case, Mr. Brown, the bass singer of the choir, 
said to him, “You're not going home, are you ?” 

“No, sir,” said Jim. “I’m only going to sit on 
the stairs.” 

He sat upon the stairs thinking about nothing 
in particular, and with nothing to attract his at- 
tention but a dog that ran in at the open door, 
sniffed about in the vestibule for a moment and 
then ran out again. 

While Jim was sitting there the sexton, Mr. 
Parker, came out of the door opening from the 
church to the vestibule, and looked carefully 
around. The staircase was rather dark, so that 
the sexton did not see the blower, who, however, 
saw him with perfect distinctness. 

Having ascertained, as he thought, that nobody 
was about, the sexton went up to one of the alms- 
boxes, and taking a key from his vest pocket, he 
inserted it in the lock. Then he looked swiftly 


| 
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up the lid, and with a swoop of his hand, lifted 
the money from the box and put it in his pocket. 
Relocking the box, he went to the other one upon 
the other side of the door. This, after pausing 
to find if any one was near, he also robbed and 
refastened with his key. Then he came over by 
the staircase, and standing by the foot of it, he 
took the money out of his pocket, placed it in his 
handkerchief and tied the handkerchief in a knot. 

As he put the handkerchief away, he happened 
to turn his eyes up the stairs, and there he saw 
Jim watching him. His face grew pallid and, for 
a moment, he seemed unable to move. He looked 
steadfastly at Jim with fear and hate expressed 
in his countenance and then, slowly ascending 
the stairs, he said, in a loud whisper,— 

“Boy! I'll kill you, if you tell! Mind, now! 
I’ll have your life, if you don’t keep your tongue 
still about this!” 

Jim was so bewildered that he knew not what 
to answer. As the sexton went down the stairs, 
Jim arose and went upward, sick and trembling, 
to his place behind the organ. 

What should he do about it? He ought to tell 
of the robbery he had seen committed, but he 
would not dare to do that. He felt sure the sex- 
ton would murder him. He was just going te 
pray for knowledge of his duty when the sermon 
ended, the bellows’ signal sounded and he had to 
begin to blow for the concluding voluntary. 

When the music stopped he picked up his hat 
to go home. As he came down the gallery stairs 
he saw the pastor, two or three of the vestrymen 
and Mr. Brown, of the choir, standing talking to- 
gether. All of them looked at him as he emerged 
into the vestibule, and the accounting warden, 
Mr. Mallory, beckoned to him. 

“Where were you during sermon this morn- 
ing?” he said. 

Jim perceived that he was suspected of the rob- 
bery, and the shock was so great that he could 
hardly restrain his tears He knew that he looked 
as if he were conscious of guilt. 

“T was sitting on the stairs, sir,” he said. 

“You didn’t come down here 2” 

“No, sir.” 

Mr. Mallory looked closely at him. 

‘‘Let me see what money you have about you.” 

Jim emptied his pockets. He had but fifteen 
cents in them. 

“My boy,” said the minister, ‘these alms-boxes 
have been robbed this morning for the second or 
third time. We do not want to suspect you, but 
really, appearances seem to be rather against you. 
Mr. Parker, here, says you were the only person 
in the vestibule during the sermon, and you con- 
fess that you left the gallery!” 

Jim glanced at the sexton, who looked at him 
witb what seemed to the boy murderous eyes. 
Jim was afraid to obey his impulse to speak out. 
He only said,— 

“Indeed, sir, I did not take the money. I did 
not leave the staircase! I cannot prove it, but it 
is true!” 

“Well,” said Mr. Mallory, “let the matter rest 
here for a while. We will look into it further. 
You can go now.” 

And Jim turned away heavy-hearted and full 
of dreadful apprehensions. He could not eat his 
Sunday dinner when he reached home, and in re- 
sponse to his mother’s anxious inquiries he would 
only say that he did not fee! well. 

He spen. the day in misery, and when the time 
came for him to return to the church in the even- 
ing, he felt that he would give anything to stay 
away. The organ loft seemed, as he thought of 
it, to be a kind of a trap into which he was going 
with a certainty that he would lose either his 
character or his life. 

The sexton was not happy, either. He was in 
deep dread lest the boy should tell the truth; and 
he knew that if Jim should be hard-pressed he 
probably would tell it rather than to be denounced 
and dismissed as a thief. Parker perceived in the 
morning that he had frightened the lad, and he 
resolved to strengthen the impression he had 
made. Before lighting the church in the evening 
he wrote upon a small piece of paper with a lead 
pencil, as follows: 

“Mind you, now, if you tell on me, I'll have my 
revenge sure. Keep your mouth shut and you wili 
be weli paid for it. Beware! Tear this up” 

Parker took this up into the gallery and with a 
pin fastened it close to the lip of one of the big 
pedal-pipes, right in front of the bellows-handle, 
where he thought the blower would be sure to see 
it. 

He thought this would be safer than to be seen 
speaking to Jim; and as he went down to open 
and light the church, he tried to encourage him- 
selt with the belief that Jim would resolve not to 
implicate him in the robbery. 

There was no light behind the organ, and Jim, 
absorbed in his thoughts about his troubles, did not 
perceive the paper. For some reason, obeying an 
incomprehensible impulse, he took hold of the 
lever from the other side from that to which he 
had heen accustomed, facing away from the pa- 
pet, instead of looking towards it. 

At the first jolt of the bellows-handle the pin 
that held the paper loosened and the paper fell 
upon the lip of the great pipe. The air sucked it 
instantly into the pipe. It fluttered up and fiut- 
tered down within the pipe for a moment or two, 
until, as the opening voluntary ended, it settled 
down at the bottom of the pipe. During the sing- 





about him again, and turning the key le pushed 


ing and playing of the first chant the rushing air 


carried the bit of paper clear out of the pipe and 
it alighted on the cornice at the top of the front of 
the organ. 

Here it remained for a time, and here probably 
it would have remained for a week had it not 
been that the wind began to blow freshly out of 
doors, and, coming in through the window be- 
hind the organ, whirled the paper downward un- 
til it rested fairly on top of the head of Mr. Brown, 
who was sitting with the choir. 

Mr. Rudolph, the tenor, saw it and, smiling, he 
touched it with his finger. It fell upon the music- 
stand, and then Mr. Rudolph pushed it again so 
that it fei. over the gallery front and went whirl- 
ing round ang round until it reached the carpeted 
middle aisle of the church, 

I+ lay there, unnoticed, during the remainder of 
the service and the sermon. Jim Niles sat down 
disconsolately by the bellows-handle when the 
hymn just before the sermon was finished. He 
felt as if the gloom behind the organ suited his 
unhappy mood better than the bright glare of the 
gaslights outside. As he took his seat his atten- 
tion was arrested by the minister’s text,— 

“He shalt bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light and thy judgment as the noonday.” 


It struck the poor little blower that there was 
some comfort in that text for him; and he listened 
closely to the words uttered by the preacher. 
Much that he heard was not clearly understood 
by him, but he comprehended enough to know 
that the lesson was that only the guilty need have 
fear; that the innocen* have a Helper and a De- 
liverer who has Omnipotence in His right hand. 

Jim felt encouraged. When the sermon was 
over ke blew for the hymn and for the concluding 
voluntary with a better heart. He could not 
guess how his righteousness was to be made as 
clear as the light, but his faith was strong that, 
in some way o7 other, this would come to pass. 

As the congregation began to leave the church 
the bit of paper still lay in the aisle: but nobody 
stooped to pick it up. Men’s feet trod on it, and 
women’s skirts brushed it hither and thither, un- 
til the crowd had passed. Mr. Mallory, the ac- 
counting warden, lingered and finally went into 
the chancel to take the money from the alms- 
basins. In a few moments he came out of the 
yestry-room with the minister, and together they 
walked down the middle aisle. They stopped 
right by the bit of paper and began to talk. 

Mr. Mallory happened to see the paper and, 
stooping, he picked it up and twisted it carelessly 
round and round his finger while he listened to 
what the clergyman was saying. Presently he 
unrolled it and perceiving that it contained writ- 
ing, he began to read, without, however, having 
his mind fixed upon the words. But the words 
quickly arrested his attention, and looking more 
closely at them, he read them carefully, and with 
an exclamation of surprise, he handed the paper 
to the minister, saying,— 

“Read that!” 

‘What does it mean ?” inquired the pastor. 

“T can’t imagine,” said Mr. Mallory, ‘“unless— 
unless—why, the handwriting looks a little like 
Parker's !” 

“Parker’s ? The sexton’s ?” 

“Yes; you know he receipts for his salary to 
me every month. His writing is very odd, and 
that certainly resembles it.” 

“How queer!” said the pastor. ‘Why should 
he write such threatening stuff as that to any- 
body ?” 

“] don’t know,” said Mr. Mallory. slowly 
“Could he have written it to our organ-blower? I 
thought Parker behaved strangely this morning, 
when we were talking to the boy.” 

“The matter is worth looking into,” replied the 
clergyman. 

“Let me manage it,” said Mr. Mallory. 

He summoned the sexton and told him to sit 
in one of the pews. “Take this pencil,” he said, 
“and write on the back of that hymn-book what 
I tell you.” 

Parker obeyed, looking uncomfortable. 

“Go on,” said Mr. Mallory, “now write, ‘Mind 
you, now, if you tell on me, I'll kill you, sure !'— 
What’s the matter, Parker ?” 

The sexton’s face was white~as the face of the 
dead, and his hand trembled so that he could 
hardly hold the pencil. 

“Nothing, sir,” he said; “only I don’t feel ex- 
actly well.” 

“Did you ever hear those words before ?” 

“No, sir.” . 

“Didn’t you write those words on this very 
piece of paper ?” 

“JT—]—I—yes, sir, I did,” gasped the sexton. 

“Whom did you address them to?” 

“To nobody, sir; I just wrote them for fun.” 

“Parker!” said Mr. Mallory, sternly, “it was 
you that robbed the alms-boxes! Don’t deny it 
now! Den’t lie about it! Answer me! Was it 
you ?” 

“Mercy! mercy!” shrieked the man, standing 
in terrible fear before the minister and Mr. Mal- 
lory. “1 did take the money, but I will give it 
all back again—every cent! I'll give you every 
cent back again. Don’t punish me! Think of 
my poor family !” 

“You should have thought of them,” said the 
minister. 





“Restore what you have stolen,” said Mr. Mal- 
lory, “‘and we will talk of punishment afterwards. 
Go! I will close the church.” 

} Next Sunday there was a new sexton in the 








church, and the boy who blew the organ came to 
his task with a light heart and joyfulness. Mr. 
Mallory had doubled his salary, as a compensa- 
tion for having accused him wrongfully, and Jim 
Niles was glud not only for that, but chiefly be- 
cause the blessed promise of the preacher’s text 
had been most wonderfully made true. 


+ 


ASPIRING MAN. 


Profounder, profounder man’s spirit must dive: 
To its age-rolling orbit no goal can arrive; 
The heavens that now draw him with sweetness untold 
nce fourd—for new heavens man spurneth the old. 
R. W. EMERSON. 








For the Companion, 
A PERILOUS LODGING PLACE. 


The next day after one of those heavy snow-falls, 
early in March last, my hired boy, a lad named Walt 
Andrews. and myself went out upon rackets to look 
for our horses, of which we had three herds, ranging 
among what are known as the ‘Upper Columbia Hills,”* 
to the north of the Great River. 

Instead of coming in to their provender sheds when 
the storm set in, one drove of about forty had taken 
shelter in the woods; at least, they had failed to come 
home; and we deemed it likely they had taken refuge 
in a tract of thick, second-growth pines and firs on the 
southeast, side of some heights, fourteen miles to the 
northward. 

Altogether we had a hundred and thirty-four animals, 
all blood horses. Except for the hired boy Walter, I 
was now alone, this being my partner’s winter ‘‘out in 
the world,” a matter in which we took turns, the pres- 
ence of one of us being needed constantly at the range. 

Not less than four feet of snow had fallen in the hills, 
and though the storm had now mostly ceased, the sky 
still looked threateningly dark and ominous. I knew 
thai wherever the horses were, we should have a hard 
time getting them in; but unlcss rescued they would 
starve in suck a depth of snow. 

Accordingly, as soon as it was fairly light that morn- 
ing, we set off on snow-shoes prepared for a long 
tramp. I took a haversack with food enough for the 
day and night, and also slung my breech-loading car- 
bine across my shoulders; for after such great snow: 
falls the brindled timber-wolves are sometimes danger- 
ous, wallowing about in squads of from three to a 
dozen, ravenously hungry. Walter carried six or eight 
halters and a box of salt, which, as he was unused to 
snow-shoes, was about all he could manage to get along 
with. 

Our two dogs wallowed after usin our tracks. One 
of these was a bull-dog which had been sent out to me 
by an Eastern friend. The other, ‘‘Peter,” was a na- 
tive of the Territory, and I had bought him of a Chi- 
mook Indian. Peter was a very odd, long-bodied, slate- 
colored dog, with extremely short legs and a nose as 
peeked as a red fox’s. 

After a most tiresome tramp of at least four hours, 
we reached the low. thick growth along the base of the 
heights. Here the evergreens were so loaded with the 
snow that the whole woods resounded, from moment 
to moment, to the loud cracking of the overburdened 
boughs. _ 

But except for here and there a “snow-flicker,” not a 
sign of life anywhere met our eyes in all this blindingly 
white wilderness, where each tree, bent and drooping 
under its load, looked tike a great dome-shaped tent. 

For an hour or more we plodded forward, calling to 
the horses at intervals, in the hope that some answer- 
ing neigh would direct us which way toturn, when 
suddenly we heard, from along ways off, a frightful 
squealing. 

It was miles away apparently. Walter was the first 
to hear it. ‘Hark! that's the horses!’’ he exclaimed, 
stopping short. ‘But something’s afoul of *em!” 

Both dogs heard it, too, and began to growl and bark. 

On this we set off again as fast as possible. I was 
afraid that wolves were chasing the horses. The near- 
er we came the more frightful sounded the squealing. 
First one, then another, would give one of those fear- 
fully hideous squeals which only a horse can make when 
hurt, scared, or bitten by another horse. 

We went at least two miles before we could see what 
was going on, and then suck a spectacle presented it- 
self as I think rarely meets the eye of man. 

The place was up near the foot of a steep mountain, 
and here the whole herd of horses had been over- 
whelmed and embedded in a snow-slide, which had 
started off the ledges three or four hundred feet above. 

Many of the poor animals had been completely bur- 
ied and smothered. But I counted the heads of twen- 
ty-three just above the snow. Some were wallowing 
and plunging, and had floundered for a considerable 
distance. All were snorting and squealing and seemed 
panic-stricken, the cause of which, owing to the ever- 
green, we did not at once discover. 

But the dogs plunged ahead, barking furiously, and 
following them, 1 caught sight of a large bear, a true 
grizzly, as heavy, or heavier, than any of the 
horses, tearing and eating the flesh of one of the horses 
which he had killed. 

T have little need to say that he was a savage-looking 
beast, as, smeared with gore, he wrenched great mouth- 
fuls from the bones, bolting each of them ata single 
gulp. All around the spot the snow was crimson with 
blood. No wonder the poor horses, stuck in the snow 
and completely at the mercy of such a creature, 
screamed with fright. 

I well knew how little effect a rifle bullet sometimes 
has on one of these tough old bears; and I had heard, 
too, that, clumsy and loundering as they are, they will 
yet plunge through snow at a great pace; so I was not 
anxious for a race with the beast, though I felt tolera- 
bly certain of being able to keep out of his way. 

How best to attack and kill him was for some mo- 
ments a matter of doubt with me; for if the bear were 
to charge after us, I was greatly afraid that Walt would 
tumble down on his rackets and be overhauled in the 
deep snow. 

At length, bidding the lad hide himself under one of 
the snow-laden firs, I went slowly forward, keeping 
out of the bear’s sight behind another thick fir. This 
latter tree stood within twenty-five or thirty yards of 
where the bear was engaged in his savage work, and 
underneath it, among the snowy boughs, I posted my- 





self. 
The dogs meantime were barking and wallowing 
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round, the bull-dog showing a disposition to come to 
close quarters—knowing nothing whatever of bear- 
hunting. Fearing I should lose him in the fracas, I 
whistled to call him out, at which the grizzly, who had 
thus far paid little attention to the dogs, stopped in the 
midst of his feast and looked suspiciously about. 

After staring very hard at the fir under which I was 
hidden, the great brute turned with much deliberation 
and began to move off. : 

With that I fired, and the dogs, hearing the gun, 
dashed up to show their zeal by nipping his heels. But 
the instant he felt my ball he whirled round with a roar 
and flung the bull-dog ten or fifteen feet, with a single 
stroke of one of his great fore paws. 

From the yell the poor dog gave I knew he was disa- 
bled. The Indian dog was more wary. 

A second ball, which I sent a moment later, touched 
the savage creature in a tenderer spot apparently, for 
he gave a shrill yelp and started off again, lumbering 
heavily through the snow. 

We went to where ‘‘Tige,” the bull-dog, lay strug- 
gling. Finding his back broken, I reluctantly gave the 
poor creature a death-blow to end his sufferings. Then 
doubly anxious to kill the bear, I gave chase on his 
trail, which was as easy to follow as a post-road. We 
could hear ‘“Peter,’’ too, barking furiously not far 
ahead. 

Yet for an hour and a half we were unable to get 
within effective shooting distance, and only once or 
twice, owing to the thick woods, did we come in sight 
of the bear. With Peter at his heels, he was making 
off, at a steady, lunging pace, as fast as we could walk. 

At last I emerged from the green woods on the brink 
of a deep, craggy ravine, and here I got another good 





shot at the grizzly, which was then making its way 
along the snowy ledges out to the left, not more than 
eight or ten rods ahead. 

Instead of turning, the creature merely growled and 
shuffled on the faster; but a few hundred yards farther 
on, he entered a great cleft, or chasm, in a ledge, be- 
neath the over-lying trunk of a large Oregon cedar, 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter. 

The place was one of those forbidding holes which 
are often found in craggy forest tracts, and which bears 
and panthers instinctively appropriate for their lairs. 
The great dead tree-trunk roofed over the cleft, making 
as ugly and dark a den as any forest prowler could de- 
sire for his home. 

Peter had ventured a little way in and was barking 
sharply. I fired two or three shots down the hole, ex- 
perimentally. These elicited most savage growls; 
but from the depth and darkness of the retreat, I saw 
plainly the bear was so securely housed that our hunt 
had been in vain unless some expedient for driving him 
out could be hit upon. 

Meantime it had begun to snow again, thick and fine; 
and outside the woods, here on the brink of the ravine, 
the wind was driving the snow fiercely. It looked as 
if we had undertaken a difficult and disagreeable task. 

But Walt, who had climbed down from rock to rock, 
a little farther along the side of the ravine, now shouted 
to me that I could shoot into the den from where he 
stood; and on going down to him, I saw that, some 
thirty or forty feet below the brink of the gorge, the 
cleft in the ledges was only partially blocked up by the 
cedar-trunk. 

We climbed alorg on the shelving rocks, and on peer- 
ing in at crevices between the log and the rock sides of 
the cleft, I heard the bear start and growl, scarcely two 
yards from where my hand rested on the old cedar- 
trunk. Applying my eye to the chink, I was able after 
a moment to discern his shaggy side. 

Cautiously thrusting in my piece, till the muzzle was 
not more than two feet from the beast, I sent a br ilet 
into his stomach, already greatly distended with horse- 
flesh. 

The discharge made a deafening report, filling the 
den with smoke. With a bowl of pain and rage, the 
bear rushed out over Peter at the upper mouth of the 
lair. I was loading in hot haste, when Walt cried,— 

“Look out, sir! He’s going to jump on us!” and 
glancing up, I saw “he maddened animal on the rocks 
almost over our het. - 

A more savage sight [ may safely say never met my 
eyes. Fora moment I thought the bear would throw 
himself bodily down, as with his great nails scratching 
on the ledge, he roared and gnashed his teeth at us. 

So terrified was Walter at the ferocious apparition, 
that he lost his footing on the sidling rock and tumbled 
and slid ten or twelve feet farther down the side of the 
gorge. 

It took me but a moment to putin acartridge; when, 
resting my elbow on the cedar-trunk, I sent my bullet 
up through the beast’s chest, then jumped aside lest he 
might leap or fall down. 

But he leaped back ward instead, and presently came 
tumbling down inside the den. My bullet had done 
the work, and a second failed to stir him. 

The bear being dead, we now began to seriously con- 
sider our situation. We were eighteen miles from the 
ranch. The storm was howling down the ravine and 
the fine snow flying in a perfect blizzard. 

There remained, too, not more than an hour and a 
half of daylight; and Walt’s teeth were chattering, for 
it had grown cold rapidly since the storm recommenced. 
Even were I able to reach home myself, I felt sure 
the boy could not go back that night on his snow- 
shoes, 

My first thought was that we had better retrace our 
steps into the thick green woods and make shift to 
camp there. Then I looked at the den, and made up 
my mind that, forbidding as it seemed, our best chance 
of weathering the blizzard and passing the night with- 
out freezing was in that. 

Walt was rather reluctant to go into it; but the snow 
flew so thickly that he soon descended afterme. The 
entrance led down over rocks and stones, beneath the 
great cedar-log, thirty or forty feet, to where the car- 
cass of the grizzly lay. 

The cleft was narrower here, only four or five feet 
wide; and not more than ten feet farther down it was 
blocked up altogether with loose stones and the tree- 
trunk. In fact, the space over the bear’s body, beneath 

the log, was not over two feet or two and a half high. 
Yet the snuggest spot was down in there, at the very 
foot of the lair. 

I went round on the outer side and chinked up the 
crevices with snow and rotten bark, then got two or 
three armfuls of fir-boughs and carried them down; 
and this done, we crept into our rather narrow dormi- 
tory and found ourselves not at all uncomfortable. 


Nor were we cold, for the great warm carcass of the 
bear diffused not a little heat in that confined space. 
We drew off our boots and warmed our feet very com- 
fortably against it. 

And now for the first time we missed the dog. Peter 
was nowhere about; and neither Walt nor I remem- 
bered seeing him since our last scrimmage with the 
now comfortably defunct bear. Calling and whistling 
failed to bring him; and we concluded that he had 
grown disgusted with the hunt and set off for home 
alone. 

Night fell. Above our ic.r the storm roared and the 
snow sifted. We ate a part of our food, and after a 
time went to sleep; for it had been a most fatiguing 
day. 

And now comes the most wonderful part of my story. 
No doubt the reader will think we slept soundly after 
such fatigues; but for my own part I was awake sev- 
eral times during the long hours of darkness, and lay 
for as much as an hour awake, from the time the first 
gray light of morning began to steal down to us, till I 
knew by my watch it must be near sunrise. 

At length, thinking we ought to be on our way back, 
—for the storm seemed to have ceased,—I got up on one 
elbow to look out over the bear’s body, when it imme- 
diately struck me that the carcass had increased won- 
derfully in size during the night. 


I looked again, more sharply and attentively. Could 


I trust my eyes? For an instant I fairly doubted them. 
Then, to my horror, I made sure that there, within a 
yard of me, lay another grizzly, every whit as big as 
the dead one. 
But this other was alive. 
fell; he was sound asleep. 
Sometime during the night, he, too, had sought the 


His great side rose and 









The quantity of naphtha on fire was estimated as four | and awaited with beating heart for an explanation of 
and a half million cubic feet. The trees and buildings | their actions; for they had drawn together and were 


within three miles’ distance were covered with thick 
soot, and this unpleasant deposit appeared on persons’ 
clothes, and even on the food in the adjacent houses. 
Not only was the naphtha itself burning, but the earth, 
which was @aturated with it, was also on fire, and ten 
large establishments, founded at great expense for the 
development of the trade in the article, were destroyed. 





For the Companion. 


HOW I CLIMBED POPOCATAPETL. 

Four snow-covered mountain peaks gleam in the sun 
of Mexico, making it famous among the countries of 
the world. There are but two higher on the continent 
of North America, for the lowest one of all reaches six- 
teen thousand feet. 

First, nearest the Gulf of Mexico, is Orizaba, visible 
at sea before the coast of Mexico is discovered. This 
reaches an altitude of seventeen thousand three hundred 
feet, and is only second to the giant of all, Popocata- 
petl, whose hoary head is lifted up seventeen thousand 
eight hundred fect above thesea! Jxrtaccihuatland the 
Volcan du Toluca next appear, each about sixteen 
thousand feet in height. 

Rising far above the wall of mountains that surrounds 
the Valley of Mexico, towers the mighty monarch Po- 
pocatapetl, visible from the City of Mexico, and one of 
the most beautiful objects that grace that land of glori- 
ous scenery. 

From the roof-top of the house in which I lived I 
could look upon it morning, noon and night. 

For a month I resisted the inclination to attempt to 
climb it, but at last the tantalizing prospect was too 
much, and I prepared to ascend, if possible, to the sum- 
mit. 








den, and unconscious of mischief, had lain down to 
sieep close up against his dead brother, or mate. 

When I realized the situation—that our only means 
of escape from the den was over the body of this sleep- 
ing monster—I confess I felt weak. I durst not wake 
Walt. It seemed to me that we were both destined for 
that old fellow’s breakfast. 

But after a moment or two, my nerves rallied a little 
and I realized that both our lives depended on, and, in- 
deed, might be saved, by a sure shot. 

Reaching for my carbine I cocked it, and resting the 
barrel ove: the dead bear’s body, pushed the muzzle to 
within an inch or two of the live bear’s ear, and fired. 

Simultaneously with the report, the grizzly turned 
completely over, and Walt leaped up, knocking his 
head against the log. But the bear did not stir again 
—he was dead. The ball actually went in at his right 
ear and out at the left, improbable as the statement 
may seem. 

We crawled out and went first to where the horses 
were embedded ; then to another settler’s place, twelve 
miles away, after help to get the horses out of the 
snow. And here I may add that, of the thirty-eight 
snow-bound animals we ded in saving only thir- 
teen. 

Some hunters whom I got to assist us, and to whom 
we told the story of our bear-hunt, went to the den a 
Yew days afterwards, to secure the hides of the bears, 
and also their claws and teeth, to sell to tourists the 
ensuing season. 

While at work, and on turning over the carcass of the 
lowermost of the two, they found the body of Peter— 
of whom we had seen nothing thus far—lying crushed 
beneath it. When the bear rushed out of the den, 
after my first shot from below, it had either overtaken 
the dog, or in some way fallen on him and killed him. 


$4 


A LAKE ON FIRE. 

The burning of Moscow is described as ‘“‘an ocean of 
flame.” The scene of a burning lake here related must 
have been equal in grandcur to that conflagration, and 
none the less impressive for being a wonder of nature. 
Imagine a borfire four or five square miles in extent! 

It is said that from one of the chief naphtha wells of 
Russia the liquid shoots up as from a fountain, and has 
formed a lake four miles long and one and a quarter 
wide. Its depth is, however, only two feet. Thia enor- 
mous surface of inflammable liquid recently became 
ignited, and presented an imposing spectacle, the thick, 
black clouds of smoke being lighted up by the lurid 
glare of the central column of flame, which rose to a 
great height. The smoke and heat were such as to ren- 
der a nearer approach than one thousand yards’ dis- 
tance impracticable. 

Suitable means for extinguishing the fire were not at 
band, and it was feared that the conflagration would 
spread underground in such a manner as to cause an 
explosion. This supposition led many inhabitanis of 
the immediate vicinity to remove to asafer distance. 

















Aside from having an ardent longing to place my 


feet upon one of the highest peaks in North America, 
I was in a measure bound to accomplish it, for I had 
promised the Youth’s Companion a truthful descrip- 
tion of the volcano, before I started for Mexico. 

At last came the time for the ascent. 

Unable to secure a companion speaking my own lan- 
guage, I had started alone, hoping to find some honest 
Mexican to conduct me up the mountain-side. Nor was 
I disappointed, for I had no sooner reached the town 
lying at the foot of the volcano than I was accosted by 
a young man calling himself a volcanero, or sulphur- 
digger in the crater. He said he was out of work and 
would like to furnish horses and a peon, or servant, to 
carry my effects. So I hired him. 

Another man offered to go with me as my compane- 
ro, or companion, and 80 I started frém town that April 
afternoon with quite a respectable party. Don Felipe, 
my new-feund friend, the volcanero and myself rode 
small but fiery mustangs, or Mexican horses, with 
great silver-mounted saddles aud stirrups, while the 
poor peon walked and led the pack-horse loaded with 


our luggage. 
- The Pine Belt. 


After riding through fields of wheat and barley we 
entered the great forest belt of pine trees that clothes 
the sides of all mountains in Mexico above ten thou. 
sand feet. I thought, as I looked around me, that it 
might have been a pine forest in the hills ot New 
Hampshire, for the vegetation under the trees seemed 
the same, and there were even blucjays and chickadees 
hopping among the branches. ‘The distance we had to 
travel that day was but fifteen miles, though all up Aili, 
at the end of which we expected to reach the rancho, 
or mountain farm-house, where we should pass the 
night. 

But at sunset, when we ought to have been at the 
house, we were only half way through the forest, and 
it finally grew so dark that I could not see my guide. 

He wore a great sombrero, or Mexican hat, covered 
with silver braid, and it was only by the gleam of this 
silver that I could follow him. The trail was narrow 
and little used, and we had taken this, though there 
was another wider, because Don Felipe said it was 
safer! 

Some time after dark he halted, as he was riding 
ahead of me, and startled me by asking suddenly if I 
had a revolver. “Because,” said he, in his broken 
English, ‘this pass is very dangerous. Only a little 
while ago a friend of mine was killed just below us.” I 
told him that I had a good revolver, but hoped I 
shouldn’t be called upon to use it. But he insisted that 
I should have it ready to fire at an instant’s warning. 

This I was nothing loth to do, for the blackness of 
the night, the lonely gulches through which we were 
riding, and the many stories of murder on this very 
trail that had been told me by friends, who did not 
wish me to attempt the ascent alone, had combined to 
make me feel rather insecure. 

So I kept one hand on the revolver in my belt, and 
rode along in a very dispirited frame of mind. We 
had gone in this way about an hour, when my friends 
ahead of me stopped, and I at once drew my revolver 





whispering in Spanish. 

Though I had never seen these men before that day, 
and though they were Mexicans and I an American, I 
yet had faith in them, for the face of a good man is like 
an open book—and I thought I had read them aright. 
Still, I quaked a little when I heard one of them dart 
| into the bushes at my right and then heard him forcing 
his way through the trees behind me, and involuntari- 
ly cringed in expectation of a bullet. 

I remained silent, peering into the dark, my nerves 
strained to their utmost tension, my revolver resting 
on the horn of the saddle, thinking of the crosses over 
the graves of murdered men that we had passed in the 
fields below, and wishing with all my heart that I was 
back in the City of Mexico. 

Lost. 

It was too dark for me to see my companions, but I 
could hear them whispering now and then, and hear 
the champing of their horses’ bits. Then one of them 
dismounted and approached my horse and laid his hand 
on my leg. It was the volcanero. ‘Sefior,’’ said he, 
in a low tone and in Spanish, “we have lost the way, 
but never fear; the peon will find it again. Keep quiet, 
senor, for there are bad men about in these woods.” 

Then he disappeared. 

A few minutes later another dusky figure sprang up 
in front of the horse and took hold of the bridle-rein. 
I suddenly pointed the revolver at him, but as quickly 


drew it back, reasoning swiftly that it must be a friend, 
or the horse would have snorted or plunged, and he did 


neither. 
Then the peon—for it was he—leaned back and whis- 


pered,— 


“Vaminos, seftor,— let us go; I have found the 
trail.’’ 
This was but a specimen of the vexatious halts and 


delays of that dreadful night, when we finally pursued 


our way guided only by the peon’s horse, who seemed 
to know the trail by instinct. 

So we blindly followed after her, the peon clinging 
to her tail, stumbling over fallen limbs and trees, jump- 
ing gulches and ravines, and running against branches 
that hung across our path. 

While we were crossing a deep ravine, a long-drawn 
howl burst from the hill above us, so startling that I for- 
got the caution laid upon me, and cried out to Don Fe- 
lipe. He at once assured me that it was nothing but a 
coyote, or wolf, prowling about in search of a stray 
lamb. It was not long after that when another cry 
broke the stillness, this time a strange and blood-curd- 
ling whine, such as the panthers in Florida make. 

This, Don Felipe explained, was the puma, or moun- 
tain-lion, an animal it would not be safe to meet, espe- 
cially at night. It was about that time that I began 
almost to despair of ever reaching the rancho, for it was 
very late, cold and rainy; and what with murderers, 
wolves and mountain-lions to obstruct the path, it really 
appeared as though my information about the volcano 
would be dearly bought. 

Just then, a light flashed through the darkness, and 
all fear and doubt were forgotten in joy at its appear- 
ance. A little later, and we were sitting by an open 
fire and warming our chilled and benumbed limbs. 
Don Domingo, the major domo, or master of the house, 
welcomed us with Mexican hospitality, and even gave 

me the only bed, he and Don Felipe sleeping in their 
serapes, or blankets, their saddles for pillows. 

We were now at an elevation of thirteen thousand 
feet—as high as two Mount Washingtons—and still had 
before us nearly the height of another Mt. Washington 
before I could say that my task was finished. 

The Rancho of Hamacas, as this little collection of 
rough board-houses was called, was built as a half-way 
house for the men who obtained sulphur from the vol- 
cano. It may be as well to state here that the products 
of Popocatapetl are sulphur and ice. Yes, from the 
smoking heart of the volcano, the crater, the Indians 
dig out, at great risk, thousands of pounds of pure sul- 
phur. 

Those of you who have read the history of the con- 
quest of Mexico may remember that some of the sol- 
diers of Cortez ascended the volcano, three hundred 
and sixty years ago, and even brought down some sul- 
phur. They were the first human beings to climb its 
solitary sides, for the Indian nutives lived in awe and 
fear of the great volcano. Their ancestors had suffered 
from its eruptions, and they themselves had seen it 
belch forth volumes of smoke, and had heard the 
rumbling of unknown forces confined in its dismal 
depths. So they called it Popocatapetl, the “Smoking 
Mountain,” and it was also known to them as Zaloc, 
the ‘God of Storms,” and they made idols in its image 
and worshipped them. 

We should have started next morning before day- 
light, but our poor peon—who was clad only in cotton 
shirt and pants, with a thin blanket over his shoulders, 
and had walked the whole distance the night before— 
was 80 worn out that he forgot to awake us. 


The Last Climb. 

It was broad daylight when I went out into the 
brisk, cool air, and the sun was flooding the eastern 
valleys, and gilding the cone of the volcano till it shone 
like a dome. Above the rancho stretched a belt of 
pine trees, above these were clumps of grass, then 
some mosses, then a black waste of volcanic sand, over 
which lapped the lower edge of the cone of solid snow. 

After a cracker and cup of coffve apiece, we mounted 
our horses and struck out for the last stage of the jour- 
ney. Through the pines we rode, then descended and 
emerged from a deep, black barranca, or ravine, and 
entered the last portion of earth, the volcanic sand. 

It took us two hours to pass through it, our horses 
suffering terribly from fatigue (they sank so deep in 
the sand) and from the rarefaction of the air. Panting 
and perspiring, and with wide, distended nostri:s, they 
at last reached the limit of their strength, and I gladly 
sent them back. 

From this point there was spread out a view that 
seemed vast enough to take in all Mexico, for we were 
now fifteen thousand feet above the sea, 

Below us descended the mountain-sides, broken with 
many a ravine and yawning gorge, till lost in the sea 
of pines encircling its base and middle portions. Rang- 
ing beyond the pines, the eye rested upon the valleys 
and lower hills, sweeping alternately eastward towards 
the boundless horizon. Above the sea of mist, that 
half-bid them, gleamed cities and villages, churches * 





and ruined pyramids. 
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Glowing afar off, like a star fallen from the 
sky, was the flashing peak of Orizaba, while near- 
er, just below us, lay Irtaccihuatl, or the “‘White 
Woman.” La Mujer Blanca, or the “White 
Woman,” is the name applied to the sister volca- 
no of Popocatapetl, because it is shaped like a 





dead woman shrouded for the grave. From cer- 
tain points the resemblance is most striking, the 
snowy hair falling down from her white forehead 
and a pure white drapery of snow covering her 
body. 

There is a tradition among the Indians that 
these two volcanoes were once living beings, in 
the early years of the world, in the shape of a 
giant and giantess. The Supreme Deity became 
offended at some acts of theirs and changed them 
into mountains. He struck the giantess dead, and 
there she lies to this day, stretched silent upon her 
bier, robed in glistening white. 

The giant was merely rooted fast to the spot, 
where he could contemplate his loved companion ; 
and he was wont to express his indignation and 
grief by fiery floods of lava tears and by pouring 
forth volumes of smoke. In his agony he would 
shake the whole earth with his tremblings. The 
affrighted Indians thus recognized him as Haloc, 
the “God of Storms,” and Popocatapeti, the 
“Hill that Smokes.” 

Arrived at the snow-line, we still had four thou- 
sand feet of climbing to do, which would be ex- 
tremely trying to the lungs if they were weak, the 
air here is so thin. Many people had tried it and 
failed, because the blood would gush from their 
noses, and even from their ears and lungs. I con- 
cluded that if I could accomplish the ascent, I 
should need no doctor in future to tell me my 
lungs were sound. The peon took the lead, and I 
followed in his footsteps, with two Indians be- 
hind. 

The dome of snow was perfect, and rose be- 
fore us far, far beyond our sight. Soon as we 
reached it, the clouds settled about us, and for 
the next six hours we were literally above the 
clouds. 

The mist about us was so dense that we could 
see nothing but the steep incline of snow before 
us. Though the whole peak is doubtless a frozen 
mass beneath, the snow on the surface was soft 
enough to give us a good foothold, the sun having 
dissolved a portion of it, leaving huge cakes and 
icy projections to obstruct our way. By taking 
things calmly, I found it more cheerful work than 
1 had expected, and at the end of about four hours 
the peon turned about and exclaimed with joy,— 

“Senor, behold the crater!” 

A deep, black abyss yawned at our very feet, 
some four thousand feet in diameter and one 
thousand feet deep. Its edges were fire-scathed 
rocks, bordered by a rim of volcanic sand. Here 
the snow suddenly ceased, repelled by the heated 
sulphur-fumes that arose from the interior of the 
crater, and curled over the sand in a bank six 
feet high. 

Cautiously descending the inner side of the cra- 
ter-brim, we clung to the rocks and looked down. 
We saw a deep, circular hole; and, a thousand 
feet below us, the bottom, through which jets of 
steam and vapor of sulphur came up with a roar- 
ing sound. Directly beneath us a great cloud of 
sulphur arose, nearly choking us with its fumes. 
We drew back, and had just reached the sand, 
when a snow-storm burst upon us with fury. 

It was grand, but very uncomfortable, as the 
temperature was down to the freezing-point, and 
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we crouched under the snow-bank in great dis- 
comfort. 

From the crater, came up horrible sounds, 
mingled roarings and mutterings, and when I 
fired my revolver the reverberation was deaf- 
ening, great stones fell crashing into the pit, and 





the escaping steam seemed to fairly snarl and 
hiss. 

It isat the bottom of this crater that the laborers 
obtain the sulphur, working there a week at a 
time, and being lowered into it by a windlass and 
rope. Imagine the descent into a hole a thousand 
fect deep, suspended by a single rope! 

The sulphur is found deposited about the steam- 
vents, where it is sublimed, and it is collected and 
hoisted to the summit. Here it is put into sacks 
and sent sliding to the snow-line, whence it is 
carried to the rancho. They were not at work 
when we were there, so we could not go into the 
crater far, but the trench they had dug down the 
cone for the passage of the sulphur still remained. 
If the workmen had been there, I should have been 
placed on a mat, and, drawing it up in front of 
me like a sledge and guiding myself with my 
staff, have taken a slide from top to bottom, of 
over four thousand feet. 

As it was, I stood up on my broad-soled shoes, 
and, sliding and jumping, reached the snow-line 
with only a few falls and bruises, going over the 
distance it had taken us four hours to climb in a 
very few minutes. ,. Frep. A. OBER. 
—__+«@r— 

WINTER. 
The valley stream is frozen, 

The hills are cold and bare; 

And the wild white bees of winter 


Swarm in the darkened air. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 


—_——_—_+@>—_—___——_—__ 
THE EX-KHEDIVE IN PARIS. 

Bad kings when they are dethroned are apt to 
go to Paris, and no matter how bad they may 
have been, they generally take plenty of money 
with them to spend in that beautiful and luxuri- 
ous city. 

Among the deposed rulers now living in Paris 
is His Highness, Ismail Pasha, formerly the 
Khedive of Egypt, and father of the present Khe- 
dive, who is called Tewfik Pasha. 

Ismail is a short, stout gentleman of fifty-one, 
with light hair streaked with gray, and dark 
beard, close-cut and neatly trimmed. He wears 
still the red Turkish fez, although in other par- 
ticulars he conforms to the Paris fashion of frock- 
coat and trousers, differing from other Paris 
gentlemen only in the profusion and brilliancy 
of his breast-pins and diamond studs. 

His manners are quiet and dignified; his de- 
meanor being that of a man long accustomed to 
be the chief person in the company. He'speaks 
the French language with the fluency of long prac- 
tice, for it has been the language of his life-time. 

Ismail lost his throne three years ago in con- 
sequence of the reckless profusion with which he 
squandered the resources of Egypt. 

The Sultan deposed him, and named his son 
Tewfik to the succession. The old Khedive has 
had seven sons and five daughters, most of whom 
are still living, his youngest child being a daugh- 
ter eight years old, and his eldest, Tewfik, just 
thirty. 

He converses at his showy house in the Rue St. 
Denis upon the recent Egyptian troubles with per- 
fect frankness. He has the worst possible opinion 
of Arabi, who, as he states, was once tried by 
court-martial for breach of trust, and ought to 
have been expelled from the army, but the Khe- 
dive was over-persuaded to pardon hin. 

“Arabi,” said he the other day, ‘‘can be painted 
ina word. He is what the French call a blag- 
ueur. He can talk, and do nothing else. He is, 
and always was, an arrant coward, and he does 
not know what patriotism means.” , 

This is severe; but we must bear in mind that 
the value of testimony depends upon the character 








| of the witness. He is still more severe in speak- 
ing of his own son, Tewfik. 

“For Tewfik’s sake,” he said on the same occa- 
sion, “I kissed the carpet, and humbled myself 
for seventeen years before His Majesty the Sultan. 
I obtained for him the much-desired firman of 
direct succession; but he has shown himself to 
have neither head, nor heart, nor courage (ni téte, 
ni coeur, ni courage ), and all these are wanted to 
rule in Egypt. He is my son, and I will say no 
more.” 

A dethroned ruler is not apt to judge his suc- 
cessor charitably. We fear, however, there is too 
much truth in the ex-Khedive’s opinion of his 
first-born. Let us hope that his present allies, the 
English, will supply the missing qualities of head, 
heart, and courage. 


+r 
For the Companion. 
ADAPTATION. 


Each day the youth takes up his bow, 
_And vainly watches sea and sky; 
No osprey cleaves the wave below, 
No eagle rounds the headland high. 
And he that holds but wee bird-bolts 
Laughs at his brother’s yard-long arrows, 
Talks loud of dreamers, fools and dolts, 
And shoots amiss at jays and sparrows. 
AuGuSTUS M. LorpD. 


—+or— 
THE YEAR AND THE CALENDAR. 
On the day after the 4th of October, 1582, the 

people of Italy, Spain and Portugal wrote the 

date October 15. Ten days had been dropped alto- 


gether. This was because of the adoption of what | 


is known as the Gregorian calendar, because it 
was decreed by a bull issued by Pope Gregory 
XIII. 

The early division of time was very irregular 
and inaccurate. The reckoning by months did 
not bring out even years, and it was only when 
astronomy became something like an exact sci- 
ence, that the actual length of the year was 
known. 


months, and the Roman kings fixed the length of 
the year at three hundred and fifty-five days. 
When this inexact division caused trouble, an ex- 
tra month was inserted here and there to restore 
the system to a degree of order. 

We owe it to Julius Cesar that the year was 
fixed at three hundred and sixty-five days, with 
an additional day once in four years. The fourth 
year in which the day is added is bissextile, or as 
we call it, leap year. The year of 365 1-4 days 
is known as the Julian year. 

But even this is not accurate. The true solar 
year is 365 1-4 days, 5 hougs, 48 minutes and 
49.62 seconds long. That is, it is 11 minutes and 
10.38 seconds shorter than the Julian year. The 
Julian calendar was adopted forty-six years be- 
fore Christ, so that in A. D. 1582, more than six- 
teen centuries later, the error had amounted to 
about ten days. 

It was this error which the Gregorian calendar 
corrected. But in making the correction it was 
necessary to guard against a similar accumula- 
tion of error. That object was accomplished in 
this way. 

The error amounts to very nearly eighteen 
hours in a century. Accordingly it was decreed 
that each year whose number was divisible by 
one hundred should not bea leap year unless it 
were divisible by four hundred. 








Consequently the year 1900 will not be a leap 
year, but the year 2000 will be one. Three leap 
| years are omitted every four hundred years by 

this plan, and the result is that the average civil 
| year differs from the true solar year by less than 
| twenty-three seconds. This difference will amount 
to a whole day in something less than four thou- 
| sand years. 
| The new system was adopted gradually. By 
the Roman Catholic world it was adopted almost 
| at once,—the last of the Catholic countries mak- 
ing the change in 1587. But it was not until 1700 
| that Protestant Germany adopted it; and in Eng- 
|land and America the Gregorian calendar was 
| not used until 1752. 

The Greek church has never sanctioned the 
change. In Russia to this day the old style is in 
use, and the error, which was only ten days in 
1582, is now more than twelve days. The Rus- 
sian Christmas does not come until nearly a fort- 
night after all the rest of the Christian world has 
celebrated it. 

It is also a curious fact of which few are proba- 
bly aware, that until one hundred and thirty 
years ago, the year began in England and this 
country, not with the first of January, but on the 
twenty-fifth of March. 

Before that time, however, the practice had be- 
come common of indicating that there was a doubt 
to which year the days in the first three months 
belonged. Thus in the old Boston newspapers of 
the last century we see such dates as this: “Feb- 
ruary 4, 1723-4,”—from which anybody can dis- 
cover that the date, according to the Gregorian 
calendar, is February 15 (eleven days’ correction), 
1724. 

The year is a varying quantity according to the 
standard by which it is measured. Of course, it 
is the time within which the earth makes her pas- 
sage around the sun. 

But if this time be measured by the period of 
the earth’s return to the same apparent place in 


year :” 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 9.6 seconds. 





The time in which the earth makes the circuit 


In the time of ancient Rome, there were but ten | 


the heavens, as seen from the sun, it is a “sidereal | 


from her perihelion, that is, the point of her orbit 
where she is nearest to the sun, around to the 
same point again, is the “anomalistic” year, 365 
days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 48.6 seconds. 

The “tropical” year, however, is that which as- 
tronomers have selected as the true solar year. It 
is the time included between two “vernal equi- 
noxes.” This vernal equinox is that instant in 
the spring of the year when the equator of the 
earth, if extended, would pass through the centre 
of the sun. 

It is also the time when the days and nights, all 
over the globe, are of equal length. The period 
between two vernal equinoxes is 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 48.6 seconds. 

a 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 

We received a letter from an English lad lately, who 
had just landed in this country, asking where he should 
look for information as to the cost of a college education, 
and after that, for practical hints as to the expense of 
acquiring a profession or trade, and the chances of earn- 
ing a living by it after it was acquired. 

We know of no manual containing such advice; yet 
there is no information which would be more valuable. 
There are thousands of American lads in obscure vil- 
lages and farms who are eager to climb upward if they 
only knew where to find the steps. 

The cost of an education is heavier at one of the highest 
class of our universities than at similar schools in Eu- 
rope. It ranges from about seven hundred dollars to 
two thousand five hundred dollars per annum. For the 
smaller sum a lad can clothe and board himself and pay 
| the college dues, but it requires stern economy, and will 
not cover the summer months, nor admit of his joining 
any societies, literary or athletic. Rich students fre- 
quently expend a large sum on luxuries, and, too, in 
generously helping their poorer class-mates to meet 
their dues. 

In the second grade, the cost varies with the size 
of the town in which the colleges are situated. Most 
of the religious sects have colleges for both sexes, in 
which a pupil is taught and boarded at an average of 
from two hundred and fifty dollars to four hundred dol- 
| lars per annum, not including vacations. In some of 
the highest institutions the terms are still more advan- 
tageous. In Cornell an opportunity is offered to the 
student to earn his living throughout his course, and at 
the great Polytechnic school, founded by Asa Packer, 
in Bethlehem, Pa., the tuition is absolutely free. 

The more liberal the terms, however, the higher is 
| usually the standard of scholarship, so that only the 

worthy receive the benefit. We give in all these cases 
| only the bare statement of probable cost. A live, en- 
| ergetic boy, bent on conquering an education, can di- 
minish it in many ways by teaching, working out of 
| school, etc. 
How to earn a living after the education is gained is 
{amore difficult question. Emigration and the refusal 
| of trades-unions to admit American boys beyond a lim- 
| ited number as apprentices, make it hard for a lad with- 
| out capital or influence to find standing-room. With 
the increasing difficulty, the requirements for success 
grow higher. The specialist in any trade or profession, 
who knows his narrow ground thoroughly, is more 
likely to secure employment than any Jack-of-all-work, 
| however brilliant. American boys intended for a busi- 
ness career usually leave school at about sixteen, and 
}no matter what their rank or prospect, begin at the 
very foot of the ladder. We have seen the sons of old 
families, who expected to inherit millions, weighing 
nails or rolling barrels all day. 

There is now a certainty of immediate work for civil 
and mining engineers, but the training required must 
be thorough. 

The professors of law and medicine demand of their 
pupils two, and sometimes three years of study, and 
towns both in the East and West are crowded with 
young lawyers and doctors. In the navy there is an 
opening for surgeons, only to be gained, however, by 
a difficult competitive examination. When the hard 
prize is won, a steady income for life is assured. 








PITY FOR THE PRISONER. 

The New York Tribune lately told a tragic story of 
a young man who had escaped several years ago from 
the State prison, and under another name had lived 
honestly, working hard at a trade. Last summer he 
became engaged to a respectable young girl, and his 
conscience forbidding him to deceive her, he told his 
secret to her and her parents, insisting that he had 
been innocent of the crime for which he was impris- 
oned. The girl would have been faithful to him, but 
her father not only forbade her to marry him, but gave 
him up to the police, and he was taken back to prison. 

Another case, still more pitiable, occurred in New 
York a few months ago. 

A young man, who had been discharged from prison 
resolved to lead a new life, and finding employment at 
his old trade as a carpenter, worked hard for a month, 
when he was suddenly discharged, the only reason 
given being that he “‘had been a convict and was not fit 
company for honest men.” For a year he struggled to 
live honestly ; as soon as he was driven from one kind 
of work going to another, until he became one of a gang 
of street-sweepers. But even there the curse followed 
him, and he was turned off at the end of the second day, 
as “a gaol-bird.”? God, whose child he was, only knows 
what misery he endured in the weeks that followed, or 
the savage cruelty shown to him by other men, also His 
children. All that we know is that he resisted the 
temptation to go back to his old thieving ways, until 
maddened with starvation and the utter hopelessness 
of it all, he threw himself into the North River. 

In a letter which he left he told his story, adding, “I 
see that when a man once makes a slip he never can 
get back again.” 

Another instance is marked by even darker lines. 

During a recent trial in one of the Philadelphia 
courts it was proved that a certain thief was allowed 
for years to escape unpunished, on sharing his booty 
with the detectives. Finally he was caught in the act 
of burglary and sent to prison. On his release, he, too, 
struggled to lead an honest life, but was actually forced 
to steal by the detectives by threats of fastening some 
other crime upon him of which he was innocent. 

These are facts, and facts of which every young man 
entering life in this country should know the fuil bvar- 
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ing. They show how wide-spread is the corruption of 
our official system waiting for him and his fellows to 
reform; they show what work waits for Christian men | 
and women to do for the poor wretches who are daily 
discharged from our prisons; and above all they prove 
that if for a young man, it is easy to descend the broad 
sloping road to ruin, it is hard to climb up it again. 
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MEN AND COATS. 

A German newspaper published lately an inventory 
of the Emperor William’s wardrobe, which comprises 
a uniform of each division of his army, so that he is 
ready to pay each of them the compliment of wearing 
its dress on days when he reviews it. 

There area few handsome dark civilian suits for state 
occasions, but the large proportion are old, well-worn 
coats and trousers, comfortable because they have 
grown fitted to his shape. 

The Emperor’s tailor is an old man, whose father, 
seventy-five years ago, made the first pair of breeches 
for the little Prince Wilhelm. He has had uo others. 
The havelock which he constantly wears when driving 
was made twenty-five years ago, and is gray and brown 
with service. There is not, itis stated, a single dressing- 
gown or garment of luxury in the whole wardrobe. 

Contrast this list with the account recently published 
of the wardrobe of one of the fashionable young men 
of New York, in which every article, from the ulster 
lined with Russian sable to the embroidered satin case 
for the robe de nuit, was as dainty and costly as for 
any bride. 

In the last generation women were warned from the 
pulpit of devotion to the vanities of the toilette; but 
now the jeunesse dorée of our cities rival them in ex- 
travagance and close attention to dress. The fashionable | 
gsthetic craze has helped to make man-milliners of 
many silly boys. Atthe very age when life, with all 
its mighty possibilities, is opening before them, they 
are studying lace, or making themselves critics in the | 
tie of cravats. 

It is said that when one of the gilded youth of New 
York came to Boston a few years ago, he found noth- 
ing worthy of his notice. His friend and host, driven 
to despair, suddenly had an idea. 

“I have something that will delight you!’’ he cried, 
rubbing his hands, and proceeded to give a dinner- 
party, at which the New Yorker was placed between 
Emerson and Agassiz. Impaticntly he waited until 
the feast was over, and then attacked him. 

“Well! Well! Wha. did you think of your neigh- 
bors?”’ 

“Think? I think the coats they 
built in New York.” 

The old emperor or Emerson in their youth proba- 
bly had few ideas in common with their tailors. If 
they had had them, they never would have been the 
Wilhelm or Emerson which the world knows. 





wore never were 


~@> 
A THING WHICH CANNOT BE STOLEN. 

Victor Hugo, who has a wonderful mastery over 
words, says, in one of his letters, that the prosperity of 
Louis Napoleon disconcerted the human conscience. 
La prospérité de cet homme déconcertait la conscience 
humaine. . 

Mr. Howells in his fine story, ‘A Modern Instance,” 
translates Victor Hugo’s word by “‘confounds;” but no 
substitute conveys the peculiar meaning of déconcer- 
tait. Webster defines our English disconcert, ‘‘to con- 
fuse, to throw into confusion, to abash, to discompose, 
to derange, to frustrate.’””’ The master’s mighty word 
means all these things and more. 

There are. men living among us of whom the same 
remark may be made. Their prosperity disconcerts 
the conscience of their countrymen. By craft, by false- 
hood, by treachery, by fraud, they accumulate more 
property in a few years than the best thousand of their 
fellow-citizens gain in long lives of labor and self-de- 
nial. 

Such a fact disconcerts, not only the conscience of 
the people, but the mind of the moral teacher, who 
has been insisting that all genuine prosperity is found- 
ed upon virtue. It is so founded; but the conspicu- 
ous prosperity of a ‘Wall Street wrecker’? makes it 
hard for young men to believe this. 

Nevertheless it is true. We grant that it is possible 
for a man to steal a million dollars, and even many mil- 
lions; nay, and keep them as long as he lives. A man 
may steal a crown, a kingdom, an empire, and keep 
them. He may steal a reputation, and go to the grave 
with a name unstained, and the grave may never give 
up its guilty secret. 

There is one thing, however, which no one ever suc- 
ceeded in stealing, although more people have tried to 
do it than now populate the earth. No one ever stole a 
thing which did the thief any good. No one ever add- 
ed dishonestly to his happiness. No one was ever the 
better off by doing wrong. 

If this is not true, nothing is true. Some very young 
honest men may not know it, their consciences having 
been disconcerted by the prosperity of the wicked. But 
bad men all know it; and they best who prosper most. 

+e, 
PUNISHMENT AND PARDON. 

Mr. Stanley tells, in his ‘‘Dark Continent,’ how he 
dealt mercifully with a thief, who was one of his most 
valuable men, and at the same time prevented the de- 
moralization of his followers. 

Uledi, the coxswain of his boat, and a most useful 
helper, was detected in a serious theft. He had stolen 
five pounds of beads, on which Mr. Stanley depended 
to buy provisions from the natives. 

Stanley was perplexed. He could not spare Uledi’s 
services, nor could he ailow the offence to go unpun- 
ished, lest his clemency might injure the discipline of 
the corps. He thought the matter over and wisely de- 
termined to leave the matter to the company. 

The chief of the negroes spoke first, saying, if it had 
been one of the common men, he would have advised 
punishment by death, but as it was Uledi, always bold 
and faithful, who had eaved thirteen lives, he should 
advise a whipping. 

Other leaders agreed with the chief. Mr. Stanley 
then asked the opinion of the boatmen. The first éaid 
the offence must be punished, even if the criminal.were 
Uledi, but he hoped the whipping would be light. 

The next, the culprit’s brother, said, “Uledi is a 
thief. I have begged him not to steal. But he is Uledi, 
and has done so much for us. He must be whipped, 
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The next said, “‘He is my cousin, and so useful; let 
me take the other half of the whipping.” 

Mr. Stanley, much moved by the offer of these two 
men to substitute themselves for the offender, an- 
swered,— 

“Uledi is condemned. But as Shumari and Saywa 
take his punishment, he is set free, and I pardon Shu- 
mari and Saywa.” 

Uledi, broken down by the generous offer and the 
pardon, said, ‘‘Master, it was not Uledi that stole; it 
was the devil who entered into his heart. Uledi will 
be good in future.” 

From that time Mr. Stanley had no more honest or 
faithful servant than Uledi. The love of brother and 
cousin, shown by giving themselves as his substitute, 
and the gentleness of his master, expelled covetousness 
from his heart and made him anxious to merit a good 
reputation. 





Special Offer. 
To all new subscribers received by us during 
and December we will 
send the paper free from the time the subscrip- 
1883, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. 


must be made of $1.75 in advance. 


Payment 





“PRINCE, YOU AND I.” 
A Washington correspondent of the Cleveland Lead- 
er, sends some interesting reminiscences of the last days 


bor of the ex-President. Mr. Pettibone said that a pet 
dog belonging to him was quite a favorite with the old 
statesman, and frequently found his way alone to Mr. 


greatest consideration. 


One Sunday evening Mr. Johnson was much de- 
pressed in spirits. He had felt of late that his vital 
forces were rapidly leaving. We walked down to the 
spring near his house, and I tried as best I could to 
cheer him up. Prince, as he called him, was with us, 
as usual. ‘The animal was getting along in years, and 
gray hairs in his eyebrows showed that he was ap- 
proaching the limit of canine existence. Looking in- 
tently at the dog a few minutes, Mr. Johnson stooped 
down, and, patting the little fellow on the head said, in 
a tone that I shall never fail to remember,— 

“Prince, you and I will be going to our home before 


ry 


g. 

I left him that night still quite depressed, and the 
next morning went to Knoxville to attend to some 
court business. While absent I reccived the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Johnson had been seized with a fatal 
illness and had passed away. 

He had started on a journey of forty or fifty miles to 
his farm in Carter County, whither his daughter, Mrs. 
Patterson, had preceded the a few days before. 

He had told me that he wanted to be buried by our 
Masonic Lodge, of which he was a member. The re- 
mains were expected in Greenville early Wednesday 
morning following, and I had the lodge drawn upina 
line at the depot to receive the body. Just as the train 
was coming in, little Prince attempted to cross the 
track, but was caught by the locomotive and crushed. 


~@> 

A MAN OF PRINCIPLE. 
The New York correspondent of the St. Louis Re- 
publican, writing of a recent visit of the Hon. J. B. 
Grinnell, of Iowa, to the eastern metropolis, takes oc- 
casion to inform his readers that this gentleman is no 
other than the anxious stripling to whom, many years 
ago, Horace Greeley wrote the famous words, “Go 
West, young man, go West.” 


Mr. Grinnell did go West, and purchased a large 
tract of land and founded the city of Grinnell. He has 
had about as great a variety of occupations as any man. 
He has been a preacher, a farmer, a lawyer, a railway 
receiver, a college president, a State Senator, a college 
trustee and a Member of Congress. 


Mr. Grinnell, being at the commencement of his ca- 
reer a young man of excellent character and principles, 
started his new venture on a higher plan than that of 
the mere speculator, and he deserved the success that 
came. To the correspondent he said: 


‘When I took Horace Greeley’s advice—by the way, 
T am having his famous letter photographed—I had pur- 
chased a large tract of land, but not from mercenary 
motives. My first business was to lay out a town, and 
I determined that no intoxicating liquors should be sold 
there, and up to this time I may say that not one drop of 
ardent spirits has ever been sold upon that tract of land. 

“T began three miles away from any house, and three 
years ago, when we had our quarter-centennial celebra- 
tion, no fire had desolated a human habitation, no man 
had found his way to the poor-house, not one had gone 
to the jail, and not one to the State Prison. And hap- 
pening to be mayor of the city for the last two years, I 
will say there was only one person brought before me 
and fined for drunkenness.’ 


piilllandeeamettaianil 
AN UNEXPECTED REPLY. 

Even if one is a fool, it is a mark of wisdom to know 
it. The honest Irishman in this case did not have a 
very high opinion of himself, but he could not help be- 
traying the mother-wit of his nation: 


When Bishop Whittaker was in Candelaria, Nevada, 
he took a stroll in the outskirts of the camp with a par- 
ty of ladies and gentlemen. A man was seen labori- 
ously turning a windlass which hoisted from a shaft in 
a bucket filled with rock. The only thing remarkable 
about the man at the windlass was his hat, the crown 
of which was cut clean off, allowing the hot sun to pour 
down upon a perfectly bald head, some waggish friends 
having recommended this arrangement as sure to pro- 
duce a crop of hair. 

The Bishop and his party stood watching the man 
toiling and grunting at his heavy labor for several min- 
utes, and then the kind-hearted clergyman spoke up 
with concern, and said,— 

“M friend, why don’t you cover up your head? 
This hot sun will affect your brain.’ 

“Brain, is it?’’ cried the man, as he gave the wind- 
lass another heavily creaking revolution. “Be jabera, 
an’ if I had an ny brains, d’ye think I’d be here pullin’ 
up this bucket?” 

The Bishop and his party hastily retired. 


HE SHARED THEM. 

The richest person (in the true sense) is the one who 
best knows how to enjoy. To take pleasure in the 
sight and study of mountains, stars, and even precious 
stones, perhaps, is better than to own them. 
A wealthy man displaying one day his jewels to a 
philosopher, the latter said, ‘‘Thank you, sir, for being 
willing to share such magnificent jewels with me.” 


“Share them with ous sir!’ exclaimed the man. 
“What do you mean? 








can you do with them yourself?” replied the p! 


“Why, you allow me to look at them, “¥ what more 


Horsford’s Acid 4 Phosphate 
IN INEBRIETY. 
Dr. C. 8. ELLIS, Wabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it 
for a man who had used intoxicants to excess for fifteen 
years, but during the last two years has entirely ab- 
stained. He thinks the Acid Phosphate is of much ben- 


efit to him. [Adv. 
BU LB And Winter Binomers. ‘Reece stock. 
Cata.free. J. J. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 
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A) Young Ladies, West End Inst., New Haven, Conn. 
Thirteenth year commences Sept. 28. Send for circular. 
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for both sexes at Oberlin. Col- 
lege, Oberlin,O. Thorough ana 
cheap. All Academy and Col- 
lege studies. Over 1300 students. 


Rane ation Address J. B. T. MARSH, See Ys 
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if ler College management. 
Fivst.. ss instructors, Expenses 
low. Class or private lessons, as pre- 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their indiv iduality in writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price List. 

Our Goods are sold by first-class dealers. 
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An Encyclopedia of 
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SHALL | | BUY FOR 


~CHRISTMASP 


It will help you to decide this question, by carefully 
examining our last illustrated 


PREMIUM LIST. 


You will find in this list a description of over one 
thousand choice articles just suited for Christmas 
Gifts for all ages from baby to grandpa. 


YOUR HOME 


May be in Oregon, or in Texas, or in Maine, yet with this 
Premium List you can do your Holiday Shopping as 
safely and as cheaply as though you were in Boston. 
Our subscribers so generally avail themselves of this 
opportunity for obtaining their Christmas Gifts, that it 
will be a great convenience to us to receive your orders 
early. Do not delay. In our List you will find 


CHRISTMAS _ PRESENTS. FOR| =e 








TRENER, OTHER, SISTER, _ 
SS, _ UO, 
COUSINS, TEACHERS, FRIENDS, — 
GRANDFATHER, GRANDMOTHER, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, BABY. 





We Call Special Attention 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


T. DEWITT TALMAGE, Editor. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


At the beginning of 1883 the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
will enter ona new series, with the distinctive purpose 
of providing such a variety of reading matter of the high- 
est literary merit (entertaining, chaste and instructive) 
as shall commend it to Christian parents and those en- 
gaged in the instruction of the young. We purpose to 
provide the healthiest, yet most sparkling literature, for 
young and old. In proof of this we wish it distinctly 
understood that Dr. TALMAGE is the real editor, and 
intends to put his best work into it. Writers of the 
greatest acknowledged excellence will contribute to its 
pages, and THE ILLUSTRATIONS will be of a higher 
grade than any that have hitherto appeared in the Maga- 
zine. The chief Clergymen, Lawyers, College Presi- 
dents, and Literary Men and Women will write for us, 
Among other unique attractions we shall have the fol- 
lowing twelve questions answered by the leaders of each 
denomination: 


WHAT IS METHODISM? 


WHA’ 





ISCOPALIANISM? 








WHAT IS PRES 


BYTERIANISM? 
WHAT IS THE BAPTIST CHURCH? 
WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES? 


WHAT IS CONGREGATION ALISM? 


WHAT IS THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH? 


WHAT IS LUTHERANISM? 


WHAT IS MORAVIANISM? 





WHAT IS THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH? 
WHAT 18 SWEDENDORGIANISN? 
WHAT IS ROMAN CATHOLICISM? 


Rev. Moses D. Hoge, D. D., Richmond, Va.; Rev. 


Charles H. Hall, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Chauncy 
Giles, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Isaae Errett, D.D., 
Cincinnati, 0.; Rev. Daniel Curry, D. D., N. Y.; Rev. 
Edwin F. Batfield, D. D., N. Y.; Rev. F. C. Ewer, D. D., 
N. Y.; Bishop Charles E, Cheney, Chicago, IL.; and 
others, will answer the above questions, 

The Price of the Sunday Magazine is 83 per 
year, postage free. Four copies will be sent for $9; 
six copies for $12, 

LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Specimen Copy to any address for 10 cents. Remit by 


money order or registered letter to 


FRANK LESLIE'S SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


53, 55, 57 Park Place, New York. 
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to the articles described on the following pages of our 
ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST: 


Books, Albums, &c., 


Musical Instruments, 430 and 431 
Embroidery Outfits, - 432 
Magic Lanterns, - 434 
Printing Presses, " 434 
Telescopes & Microscopes,“ 435 
Scroll Saws, 436 
Tool Chest, Knives, &c., “ 437 
Games, Engines, &c., " 438 “ 439 
Dolls, Tea Sets, &c., * 440 
Silver Ware and Skates, ‘“ 442 “ 443 
Comp. Sewing Machine, “ 443 
Waterbury Watches, ” 446 
Jewelry, Pencils, &c., a4 448 *“* 449 


We will furnish goods for Sunday School Christ- 
mas Trees, Fairs, &c., at special prices. We solicit 
correspondence. 

bab ane 2 MASON & CO., 
Place, Boston, Mass, 











but let me take half the whipping,” 








pher, 


Publishers of She "voush's Companion, 


on pages 424 to 430) 


‘MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New. 


Here, at last, we have: nearly all the world-famous, 
universally admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book, 100 popular Ballads and Plantation Songs, 
with piano accompaniment. This number inclades 
“Old Folks at Home,” “Old Kentucky Home,” ‘Zip 
Coon,” “Nelly Bly, 3 “Lily Dale,” “T winkling Stars,” 
“By the Bright Light, ** and there are more than ninety 
others. 

$2 plain. $2.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 

How To PractisE, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital lit- 
tle guide-book for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed for 
50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


The Musical FAvoRITE contains about 50 piano 
pieces of an average length of 3 to 4 pages each, of me- 
dium difficulty and by the most popular composers, as 
Waidteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, Schumann, 
Aubert, Lamothe, ete., in all 38 composers. 

$2 plain. $2.50 cloth. 83 gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
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For the Companion. 


A GHOST. | 
One, walking through drear wastes of sand, 
Met on the lonely way | 
A ghost that loomed above the land, 
flocking the sunlit day. 
An antique column, quaintly wrought 
With symbols weird and strange, 
By men fong faded from our thought 
Through time’s relentless change. 
The songs of love and joyous cheers 
Ot some forgotten age 
Had echoed round it for long years, 
A sad, sweet heritage; 
And winds of sunny shores had told, 
By which the bright seas roll, 
Till its cold silence seemed to hold 
The yearning ofa soul. 
With fierce, imperious, voiceless scorn, 
It bitter question made, 
Of some bright, biossom-fragrant morn, 
Aud dreamy orchard shade; 
When priests in solemn pageant crept 
Through temples cool and dim: 
When down the marble distance swept 
The cadence of a hymn, 
Then from the banks of rippling streams 
Spread far the fruitful plain, 
And the warm sun’s resplendent beams 
Lay on the bending grain. 
But now, where once a city fair 
In stately grace had grown, 
It rises in the desert bare, 
A shaft ot sculptured stone. 
TuHos, 8. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion, 
LAMPS WITHOUT OIL. 


Old Father K was well known in Western 
Virginia, in the early part of this century, as one 
of the few remaining specimens of the old type of 
itinerant preachers, rugged, acrid, almost fierce in 
his attacks upon Satan in a soil which he wished 
to save, yet with a depth of tender feeling under- 
neath which showed itself, however, but rarely. 

On one occasion, the old gentleman went to 
Pittsburgh, and was the guest of a prominent poli- 
tician and lawyer whom he had known in his 
youth as a hopeful convert. 

In the evening his host came into his room hag- 
gard and exhausted with heavy work in the courts 
supplemented by a campaigning tour and inces- 
sant stump-speaking. 

“I wish you could prescribe for me, Father 
K——,” he said. “You used to be a skilful phy- 
sician for both body and mind. My brain is fail- 
ing, my memory plays me false. I can no longer 
formulate my ideas with force or directness. Af- 
ter a sleepless night my hand shakes in the morn- 
ing like that of a drunkard or a nervous woman. 
Tonics and medicine have no effect. What is the 
matter with me ?” 

The lamp beside Father K at the moment 
burned low, and went out with a sputter and nau- 
seous smell. ‘The old clergyman began to pull 
up the wick and to turn the screw. 

“There is no use in that,” said his host, impa- 
tiently. “It has burned out. It wants oil.” 

“You have diagnosed your own case. You 
want oil. You have burned out your strength 
and never renewed the supply. Good-night.” 

He would not speak another word. 

We are often reminded of the old clergyman’s 
answer when we read a book by some once popu- 
lar writer made up of mannerisms, of re-heated 
pathos or passion, and of vapid filling up. There 
is the lamp in shape and color as before. But the 
oil is burned out. He forgot to keep up the sup- 
ply. 

We have sermons, too, which are mere literary 
efforts, instead of appeals from one human soul 
which has found God to others who know Him 
not. The lamp gives no light, fair as its construc- 
tion may be. The preacher spent all his effort in 
the construction and forgot that there was no oil 
inside. 

The Saviour gives the same figure deeper mean- 
ing. He tells us of the time when all the souls of 
men shall go forth to meet Him to whom they 
shall render an account of their work in life. 
They would all then willingly appear fair and 
shining in His sight. But some will have forgot- 
ten to bring oil; their lamps will have gone out. 








-_ ~@> a 
TWO PICTURES FROM LIFE. 


A few weeks ago the Parisian papers were full 
of the details of the suicide of a young girl, named 
Fryghine. 

She was the daughter of a poor Russian boyar, 
and spent the first fifteen years of her life on a 
solitary farm on the steppes. 

The girl soon discovered that she had extraor- 
dinary beauty, and fancied that she had genius as 
well. 

She left home, made her way to Paris, presented 
herself before the managers of a theatre and asked 
leave to act. She had neither grace, talent nor 
education; nothing but her rare, half-barbaric 
beauty. It alone captured Paris. 

In a few months she reigned like a queen. She 
had fame, money; hosts of lovers followed her 
every step. The Russian girl under her fierce 
ambition and passionate temper had a faithful 
heart and keen sense of womanly honor. She be- 


| to leave the stage. 


is an old mansion which dates back five hundred 


under the promise of marriage, prevailed on her | 


Month after month passed and he did not marry 
her. Shame crushed her to the earth. She dis- 
covered at last that he was about to quit France, 
to rid himself of her. She went to his palace and 
asked him gently if it were true. He answered 
coolly that it was, on which, bidding him ‘‘good- 
night,” she drew a pistol and shot herself through 
the heart. 

‘““Why did you do this?” asked the physician 
who was summoned. 

“Ah, monsieur, I have had enough of life!” she 
said, and turning her face to the wall, died. 

She was just nineteen. 

Not two squares from the palace where she died 


years. In it last summer another woman also 
lay dying. 

She was worn-out with age; sight and hearing 
gone; only the pleasant voice remained, and the 
brilliant intellect and devout spirit with which she 
had so greatly helped her fellow-men. 

Her children and grandchildren gathered around 
her in the last moments. Her son spoke to her of 
heaven. 


“I know,” she said, “I am willing to go. But 
life! lite! It has been so beautiful tome! There 


is so much here yet todo for my Heavenly Fa- 

ther!” 

Look upon this picture and then on that. 
—_——+9>———_—_—_ 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland—pronounced by the natives New-fun- 
land, with a strong accent on the final syllable—is one 
great rock, with an area nearly as large as the State of 
New York. Though the island was peopled by Great 
Britain three hundred years ago, and is the oldest of 
her North American colonies, its interior is so little 
known that tracts of land with ten thousand square 
miles are marked on the maps “unknown,” or “‘unex- 
plored.”” Its capital and chief seaport, St. John’s, is 
located on a site which for picturesyueness excels that 
of any city on the continent. A correspondent of the 
New York Hvening Post thus describes it and the peo- 
ple who live thereon: 


Sailing up the savage eastern coast, the steamship 
suddenly turned shoreward. It seems for a while as if 
the vessel was about to dash herself against the solid 
fringe of rock. But all at once there comes in sight a 
crack in the rocky wall. 

Behind the cleft is a group of houses, perched on a 
hill which is almost a precipice. The vessel takes her 
pilot, and is steered for half a mile through the crack. 

The cliffs loom up for several hundred feet on cither 
side, and it seems as though one could cast a stone be- 
‘ween their beetling faces. A single short chain and a 
few heavy guns would bar the entrance against the na- 
vies of the world. 

Within, a sudden turn presently brings to view a 
placid haven, a mile long and haif as wide. It is girded 
with the warchouses or factories of the fishing firms, 
by busy wharves and shipping. 

On the west the city slopes to the top of the hill, 
while on the eastern cliff the fishermen have built their 
platforms for drying the cod. 

‘These platforms, technically called “flakes,” give a 
most curious effect. They are stages set on poles stuck 
in every fissure and projection where the rock gives 
lodgment. 

‘The stages, or, as we may call them, the roofs of the 
flakes, are thatched with brushwood, on which the fish 
afe laid in the sun. 

In one place these “‘flakes’’ rise in five gr-at tiers, 
slanting backward in -erraces like the pictures of the 
hanging gardens of Babylon. 

At spots one can walk for an eighth of a mile uader 
these roofs of codfish, shutting out the sun and filling 
the air with odors too py .gent for verbal description. 
A single sniff of St. John’s air near the flakes ia equiv- 
alent of a whole lenten season of codfish dict. 

St. John’s is one of the few cities of the world which 
have no local taxes. If her codfish smell, her local ad- 
ministration does not. The isolation of the city may 
be inferred from the fact that it receives its mails from 
England and the United States but once a fortnight. 

The people of Newfoundland may be separated into 
three divisions—the well-to-do residents of St. John’s, 
the fishing class, and the French, who live on the far 
northwest coast. Many of the people of St. John’s 
have wealth, accumulated from the seal and cod trade. 

They are cultivated people, of good manners, and 
hospitable to a point almost onerous to the recipient of 
their kindly courtesies. 

The prevailing type of nationality is English or Irish, 
modified by insular surroundings. ‘Three-quarters, at 
least, of the population of one hundred and eighty 
thousand in the whole island are made up of poor fisher- 
men. 

They are a hardy, rough race, familiar with every 
phase of ocean life, ignorant, narrow and insular, but 

indly disposed. Some of their linguistic oddities, at 
the remoter fishing stations particularly, are worth not- 
ing. Like the Southern negro, who often uses “him” 
for “it,” so these islanders twist the word “he” into 
absurd combinations. 

“Will the trout be cooked soon?” was asked the 
waiter-girl at one of the coast inns a day or two ago. 
**Maybe he will be,’’ was the reply. 

“The wagon has lost he’s wheels,”’ or “I don’t know 
where the spade he is,’’ illustrate further these pecu- 
liarities. 

The marine temperament of the people crops out in 
the term “skipper,” always employed by a subordinate 
in addressing a superior, or by a street boy accosting a 
gentleman. 

There is a strange broadening of vowels in colloquial 
speech. Thus ridge becomes in Newfoundlandese 
“rudge,” and fire “fur.” Many of them would say, 
“The forest has been furred,”’—i. e., burned over. 

The wives of the lower order of islanders, who stay 
at home, till the soil and do all the manual labor of the 
household, while their lorde are at sea, become a 
brawny set of amazons, terrible in domestic warfare, 
and ruling their consorts in most imperative fashion. 

A party of thirty railroad surveyors, who recently 
entered the little hamlet, were put to flight by a few of 
these muscular dames and forced to appeal to the po- 
lice before they could continue their wok. 


— -—~+<eo—__—_—— 
ANTY DILLON’S TOOTHACHE. 
It is amusing to notice how grown-up people resem- 
ble children. A child will cheerfully have any disease 
mentioned in the ‘‘Mother’s Assistant,” if thereby it 
can secure those little delicacies so toothsome to the 
infantile palate. And the following sketch, taken from 
Chambers’s Journal, exhibits a similar trait among the 
poor Irish. The actors are Miss Martha, a district vie- 
itor, her lady friend and Anty Dillon, an old Irish 
woman, who is anxious for jam to alleviate the pangs 
of an aching tooth: 
‘Miss Martha, it’s Anty Dillon’s Molly that’s here. 


Her mother is tearin’ mad wid the toothache, an’ would 
ye be afther givin’ her the laste taste in life of jam, she 


an’ help her swalley the bit o’ bread? She hasn’t slep’ 
or et for two days.” 

“Miss Ellen has gone out with the keys, and won’t 
be back till after the Bible-class.” 
“Shure, I tould her that, miss, an’ she says she’ll 
come agin bime-by.”’ } 
“Jam for toothache!’ IT exclaimed. 
Yes; it is a grand specific,” said Martha, dryly 5 
“especially in families where there are children. There 
is an epidemic of toothache this spring. Last year it 
was influenza, till I began to give black currant vine- 
gar instead of jam.. But vinegar won’t do for the teeth, 
you know.” 





Miss Martha and her friend go out on a visiting tour 
among the poor, and finally bring up at Anty Dillon’s 
cottage : 


“Oh, just wait a minute! This is Anty Dillon’s.” 

A soft-looking woman, with bare, red arms flecked 
with soap-suds, came to the open door at the sound of 
our voices. ‘Good-evenin’, Miss Martha! Won’t you 
come in, miss?” 

“Not to-day, aunty, thank you. 
from your daughter Rosanna? 
in her situation?” 

***Deed, thin, Miss Martha, not to be afther tellin’ 
you a lie, she don’t like it at all atall. She’s for comin’ 
ome agin.” 

“Why? I heard it was a very good, easy place.” 
“She’s not faultin’ the sickuation, miss; but sure, no 
sarvant staysin it, ’specially house-maids, an’ so she 
give notice to leave this quarther.”’ 

“For what reason ?”’ 

“The misthress. Nobody can put up with her.” 
Martha turned away in vexation. 

“T had the greatest work to get her that place, and 
now she is leaving it for nothing. They are miserably 
poor; and she will come home, and stay with them till 
her money is all gone and her clothes in pawn, and 
then she will expect me to find her another place.” 
“Her mother oughtn’t to encourage her as she does.” 
Here Martha began to laugh. “Her mother! Didn’t 
you recognize her? That was Anty Dillon, who was 
reported as ‘tearin’ mad with the toothache’ an hour 
ago. 

“And wanting a bit of jam to help her to eat and 
— She doesn’t look much pulled down by her suf- 
erings.”’ 
“Wait till I catch Molly, I’ll jam her!” said Martha, 
in a tone of good-natured vexation. 


When did you hear 
I hope she gets on well 





~~ 
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For the Companion. 


WE DO NOT KNOW. 


Dear child, dear child, we do not know 
Why sorrows come and pleasures go; 
Why oft we fail when most we try; 

ut Gop knows why, 
And we shall all know by-and-by. 


We do not know, we cannot tell, 
But oh, the FATHER knoweth well, 
Why one is sick and one is fair, 
One sick with care, 
And this world’s poor are everywhere. 


We walk in darkness; but He sees 
And shows us gently by degrees, 
And step by step, the hidden way, 
If we but pray: 
“LORD, make me follow thee alway.” 


We must be patient till the end, 

And leave to Him the way we wend, 

For never here our eyes can see 
The plan that He 

In mercy plaus for you and me. 


Our best is ill; our worst perhaps 
His pity counts a lesser lapse; 
But every sin is very black, 
And holds us back 
From duty’s straight and shining track. 


Sweet is the fear that will not dare 
Forget His Law or spurn His care; 
And sweeter still the love that saith 
fith every breath: 
“LORD, make me faithful unto death.” 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 


4@——- 





ONE YOUNG MAN’S “NO.” 

Many a weak youth has escaped temptation because 
a stronger companion said ‘“‘no’”—and many another 
has fallen because no such help war acar. A “life- 
sketch” in the New York Ledger (by an eye-witness) 
details a scene in a hotel billiard-room, at a fashionable 
resort, where half-a-dozen young men were playing for 
money and “the drinks.” An acquaintance having 
some errand to one of the players, came in, and was 
boisterously urged to make one of the party in the game 
and the bibulous indulgence. 


“Bring another hot Scotch!” 

‘Not for me,” said Harry, peremptori!y, and with a 
bit of extra color in his face. 

“Oh pshaw! You won’t play?” 

“No; I don’t wish to.” 

**Nor you won't drink a bumper with us?” 

“Jack, you are going too far. I would drink if I 
wanted it. You would not force a man to drink who 
is not thirsty ?” 

“Oh fudge! Harry, you’re afraid to risk a dollar! 
You’d drink a hot Scotch, or a glass of wine with us, 
if yer dared to play. O Hal, I didn’t think you’d 
grown so timid!” 

And now the young man’s face flushed to some pur- 
pose. It was a handsome face; and he looked really 
grand—nvoble—as he drew himself up to his full, manly 
heigh’. 


their heads together, and after a brief confab, which I 
could not overhear, they left the place, leaving full one- 
half the drink in their glasses untouched. 

Six months later I had occasion to spend another 
night at that same house, and during my sojourn I 
spoke to the host of the six young men whom I had 
seen engaged in that game of pool. He knew what I 
meant, because I had told him the story at the time. 

He answered that three of those youths had not been 
seen in the billiard-room since that evening; two of 
them had occasionally dropped in together, and played 
a social game; but had neither put up money ror 
drank. Of the sixth man he wonld not speak. 

And then I thought of the personal influence of that 
young man. And the end is not yet. The end no man 
can see. 





THE LABOR OF AUTHORSHIP. 

For hard, unremitting, wheel-horse toil, probably 
the business of a daily newspaper editor exceeds all 
other kinds of literary work. He can give no time to 
the graces of composition, and so needs, of course, to 
acquire his style and verbal facility and mental furni- 
ture before he begins the business or as best he can by 
practice from day to day. But writers of books (who 
expect to make anything worth reading) have their 
strenuous hard work of another sort—in patient prepa- 
ration, effective arrangement of materials, and then in 
the inditing and polishing of sentences. Young would- 
be authors fatally misculculate if they expect that a lit- 
erary life will be a life of ease. 


David Livingstone said, ‘‘Those who have never car- 
ried a book through the press can form no idea of the 
will it involves. The process has increased my respect 
for authors and authoresses a thousandfold. I think 
I would rather cross the African continent again than 
undertake to write another book.” 

**For the statistics of the negro population of South 
America alone,”’ says Robert Dale Owen, “I examined 
more than a hundred and fifty volumes.” 

Another author tells us that he wrote paragraphs and 
whole pages of his book as many as forty and fifty 
times. 

It is said of one of Longfellow’s poems that it was 
written in four weeks, but that he spent six months 
in corfecting and cutting it down. 

Bulwer declared that he had rewritten some of his 
brief productions as many as eight or nine times before 
their publication. One of Tennyson’s pieces was re- 
written fifty times. 

John Owen was twenty years on his ‘Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews;” Gibbon on his ‘‘De- 
cline and Fail,’? twenty years; Adam Clark, on his 
“Commentary,” twenty-six years. 

Carlyle spent fifteen years on his “Frederick the 
Great.” 

A great deal of time is consumed in reading before 
some books are prepared. George Eliot read one thou- 
sand books before she wrote ‘Daniel Deronda.”’ Alli- 
son read two thousand books before he completed his 
history. It is said of another that he read twenty 
thousand books, and wrote only two. 

Some write out of a full soul, and it seems to be only 
asmall effort for them to produce a great deal. This 
was true of Emerson and Harriet Martineau. They 
both wrote with wonderful facility. These ‘moved on 
winged utterances; they threw the whole force of their 
being into their creations.” 

Others wait for moods, and then accomplish much. 
Lowell said: 

“Now, I’ve a notion, if a poet 
Beat up for themes, his voice will show it; 
I wait for subjects that haunt me, 
By day or night won't let me be, 
And hang about me like a curse, 
Till they have made me into verse.” 
New York Observer. 
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HE LACKED CONFIDENCE. 

Our colored friends have shown that they share the 
traits of American buman nature by their anxiety to 
hold office. But a correspondent of the Detroit Free- 
Press met one black man in the South whose judgment 
kept him in a private station: . 





At Selma, Ala., the colored man who carried my 
“grip” to the depot wanted to know if any of his race 
up North held political office, and when I mentioned 
one or two instances, he replied,— 

‘Dar aint no sott o’ show for us down heeh no mo’.” 

‘*What’s to prevent you from running for office?” 

“Hush! Doan’ talk so loud! In de fust place I haint 
got de confidence in myself.” 

‘‘How’s that?” 

“Well, s’posen I was d by de papers 
as a candydate fur de legislachur. De ole woman she’d 
git her back up all of a sudden, an’ feel too good to ’so- 
ciate wid de people libin’ ’round heah, an’ she’d drap 
de washboard an’ begin to powder an’ put on style.” 

“Yea.” 

An’ ebery waiter at de hotel he’d want me to git him 
a job at de Capitol, an’ if I didn’t promise dey wouldn’t 
vote fur me.” 

*T see.” 

“An’ de white trash would ’spect me to rent a box at 
de pos’-office, w’ar a plug hat an’ hire my butes 
blacked.” 

“Yes,” 

“An’ de reg’lar gem’len would ax me if I could read 
an’ write an’ spell an’ cipher, an’ git me all boxed up 
in no time ’tall.” 

“Just so.” 

An’ in case I wasn’t ‘lected, dar am jist three thou- 


h 








Boys, you have spoken freely to me; let me say a 
word te youin reply. I am timid—I confess. I am 
fearful; but you know—you know very well—that I 
fear not the loss of a dotlar. T will tell you, presently, 
what I do fear. Do yeu remember D— H “is 
naming a young man who, m* a year previously, had 
been apprehended, tried and convicted of forgery and 


’ 


very time serving his penalty in State Prison. And. 
further, that young man—a trusted bookkeeper an‘ 
cashier—had been intimate with these very youths. 

“You remember him, I know,” Harry continued; 
“and you can remember the time when he wasas jovial 
and happy over his billiards and whiskey, and his 
gambling, as you are now. Oh, do not wince! I call 
it by its right name. If it is not gambling, what is it? 
Ah, boys! if Dan had been a little fearful in those days, 
he might have been differently situated now.” 

He paused for a moment, looked around upon the 
players, and presently added, in a lower tone, and with 
deep solemnity,— p 

“And now, boys, I’ll tell you, frankly, of what I am 
afraid; I have a mother—you know whether she loves 
me or not—and I have a dear sister, looking to me for 
joy and comfort in life. I have, also, a business char- 
acter; and, I trust, a broad, bright future before me. 
Must [ tell you—I am afraid—I shrink in mortal dread 
from anything that can endanger these sacred interests. 
Not for all the wealth of all the world would I know- 
ingly and willingly bow my dear mother’s head iu sor- 
row. And since, even the appearance of evil may 
weaken the a? of a sterling character, I will try to 
avoid that. Now you understand me. Go on if you 
will, and enjoy yourselves if you can. It would be 
misery for me to join you here. 

“One word more: Ifanything of this interview should 
become known abroad, be sure that I did not tell it, 
for my lips will be closed when I go out from you.” 

He then called aside the young man whom he had 
come to see, who after a brief private conversation 
with Harry, put up his cue, and announcing that he 
should not go on with the game, quietly went out with 
his friend. 

Two balls remaining on the table were not keted. 
Th* game was suffered to end where it stood. There 
was a question asked by one of the five remaining as to 
what should be done with the money in the “pot.” 








came deeply attached to a young nobleman, who, 


says, if you plaze, to take the stang out of her mouth, 





The chief answ:red instantly, and without argument, 
by giving each man back his dollar. Then they put 


embezzlement to a large amount; and who was at that | 


sand folks in dis nayburhood who’d laff an’ grin an’ 
chuckle, till I go ho.ne an’ upsot de fam’ly an’ make a 
bee-line frew de wocds fur Tennessee. 

“It takes a heap o’ confidence to face all dat, you see, 
an’ dat’s what keeps me down. I’d like to enter de pol- 
lytical field an’ soar away to offis, but I lack de nerve. 
i want de offis, but I fear de result in case I should drap 
when I went to soar.” 


| 
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MOTHER’S TURN. 
| ‘There is no lovelier spectacle in human nature than 
atfectioaate fair play in the filial treatment of parents. 
A lady writer in the Christian Intelligencer takes occa- 
| Sion from a remark of one true and tender-hearted 
| daughter to comment on the duties of this relationship, 
‘and enforce the considerate gratitude that will give 
| kindness for kindness received. 


“It is mother’s turn to be taken care of now.” 

The speaker was a winsome young girl, whose bright 
eyes, fresh color and cager looks toid of light-hearted 
happiness. Just out of school, she had the air of cul- 
ture, which is an added attraction to a blithe young 
face. It was mother’s turn now. Did she know how 
my heart went out to her for her unselfish words? 

‘Too many mothers iv their love of their daughters 
entirely overlook the idea that they themselves need 
recreation. ‘They do without all the easy, pretty and 
charming things, and say nothing about it, and the 
daughters do not think there is any self-denial involved. 
Jennie gets the new dress, and mother wears the old 
one, turned upside down and wrong side out. Lucy 
goes on the mountain trip, and mother stays at home 
and keeps house. Emily is tired of study and must lic 
down in the afternoon, but mother, though her back 
aches, has no time for such an indulgence. 

Girls, take good care of your mothers. Coax them 
to let you relieve them of some of the harder duties, 
which for years they have patiently borne. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD was walking down St. James 
Street, when a stranger accos‘ed him, saying, ‘‘Mr. 
Birch, I believe?” “If you believe that, you'll believe 
anything,’’ the ex-Chancellor replied, as he passed on. 

don Society, 








NOV. 16, 1882. 
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For the Companion, 


HUNTING FOR EGGS. 
With a soft little step, that the hay scarcely pressed, 
Lest some one might hear and her secret be guessed, 
Miss Topknot slipped down from her warm hidden | 
nest, 
And not till she stood 
In the grass far without 
Did she venture to cackle 
The glad tidings out. 





“Kerr—cut—cut kerr—da—cut!”? As if she had said: 
“Come on, now, all people! For I’m not afraid 
To tell the whole world that an egg I have laid! 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut, 
*Tis hid from you, mind! 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut, 
Come, seek till you find!” 


They heard Topknot’s challenge,—did Lon, Will and 


| Say, eagerly. 


ing up from his paper. 


Now Miss Rose was the Countess of Cape Cod’s 
favorite niece, and she had been in Europe for 
two years. (That means she had been shut up in 
a drawer for two days.) 

Of course, Cousin Rob did not know this. 

“Isn’t she just perfectly lovely!” he heard Flo 


“Ard so full of fun!” from Nan. 
“And wears such e-le-gant clothes!” added Flo. 
“How old is she?” asked Rob, suddenly look- 


The little girls had not dreamed he was listen- 
ing, but Nan answered, promptly, “Just seventeen 
and three-quarters this month.” 

“‘And she has been to Europe, and can sing like 
mamma, and she is going to stay three whole 
weeks,” put in Flo. . 

“Why hasn’t Aunt Nanny told me about her ?” 
asked Rob. “Anyway, I will call on her very 
soon. If she is a stranger in Briarfields, she may 
like to know some of the college fellows.” 

‘“‘What does he mean?” cried Flo, as he shut 
the door. “I wonder if he really likes to play 
with dolls ?” 

“Why, Flo Johnson! don’t you see?” said 
Nan. “He thinks she is a real, live, grown-up 
young lady. We mustn’t let mamma tell him 





Opening it eagerly, they found it full of sugared 
nuts, burnt almonds and candied dates, enough 
goodies to give Miss Rose the toothache for a 
month if she had eaten them all herself. 

BERTHA WATSON. 
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For the Companion. 


JOHNNY’S VELOCIPEDE. 


“Hurry out of the way—I am coming 
With a whiz and a whirl and a flash,” 

And Johnny’s velociped g 
Went by with a wonderful dash. 


} : 





Away down the road he went spinning, 
At a very excitable pace, 

As if he were certain of winning 
The prize in some spirited race. 


The squirrels grew wild in their chatter 
(They’re always afraid of the boys), 

The bunnies were asking the matter, 
The birdies peeped out at the noise. 


A funny old cow in the clover 
Looked up with acomical stare, 
As poor little Johnny turned over 
And landed with feet in the air. 
Mrs. J. M. 
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oma C= S 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


i. 
GEOGRAPHICAL COMBINATIONS. 
All the words are of equal length. 


Double Acrostic. 
» A town in Holland. 
» A town in Prussia. 
» A river in France. 
, A river in Spain. 
» A town in Switzerland. 
6, A town in Prussia. 


Central Acrostic. 
» A river in France. 
An island of Naplcs. 
A town in Poland. 
A town in Spain. 
A lake in Oregon. 
6, Mountains in America. 
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Dow, 
And straight, on the instant, they made for the 
mow 
And scrambled up some way; they hardly knew 
how. 


They peeped in the corners; 
Bumped heads at the eaves ; 

Burrowed deep in the corn-stacks ; 
And tore out their sheaves. 


Hair stuck full of splinters, straws fringing their 
clothes, 
Hats crazy with cobwebs, and dust on each nose! 
Would their own mothers know them, now,—do 
you suppose? 
And how would they look 
On Fifth Avenue, pray, 
If, thither transported 
They stood? Right away? 


Shey were hunting for eggs! And that rarest de- 
light 
Would have kept them there, searching, from 
dawn until night, 
V aless on their prey they should chance to alight, 
How they poked with swift fingers 
Far down in the bin, 
Stirring up such scared spiders 
As chanced to be in! 


Whilst proud Biddy Topknot stood, down by the 
door, 
And cackled and cackled, as never before, 
Seeming only to challenge the seekers the more! 
“Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut! 
No,—hunt where you may,— 
You can’t find the egg 
That I’ve hidden away !”” 
Soon the children grew frantic, and pried at the 
lock; 
Hopped down in the mangers; and climbed up the 
box, 
That shut on their heads with some horrible 
knocks! 
And at last, Willy found 
On a beam,—in the sleigh,— 
Miss Topknot’s great secret 














Safe hidden away! 


How crestfallen then was the smart little hen! 
‘To think that her secret had slipped from her when 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut,—she cried to all men! 
“]’ll never, no never,”— 
Was now her refrain,— 
“T’ll never sing Cut—cut, 
Kerr—da—cut again!” 


And perhaps, her resolve may hold fast, till next time 
When down from the loft she shall gingerly climb, 
And,—forgetting her fears, and recalling her rhyme,— 
She’ll wait till outside, 
As a weak little blind, 
Then, ‘Cut—cut, kerr—da—cut! 
Come, seek till you find!” 
Mrs. 8. C. STONE. 





For the Companion. 
COUSIN ROB’S MISTAKE. 


Nan and Flo Johnson had a large family of 
paper dolls. 

The head of the houschold was named the 
Countess of Cape Cod, and she lived in the bay- 
window of the nursery, with her five golden- 
haired daughters, two sons, one son-in-law, three 
grandchildren and ten nieces. 

No wonder the poor lady’s face was wrinkled 
and her hair gray, with the care of all these peo- 
ple on her shoulders! 

The little girls were so proud of their dolls that 
they took all their visitors, and some of their 
mamma’s, too, to the nursery to see the Countess 
and her family. 

Only one person had never heard of them, and 
that was Cousin Rob. He went to college in 
Briarsfield and took tea with his aunt every Sun- 
day night. 

The little girls did not like him. 

‘He puts on airs and thinks he knows more’n 
papa, and pulls our kitten’s tail,” complained 
Nan; “and we are not going to tell him one sin- 
gle word about the Countess, for she has too much 
care already, poor thing! without a great big 
school-boy to worry her.” 

So Rob knew nothing about the wonderful dolls, 
when he overheard a conversation between his 
cousins one evening. 

“Oh, I am so glad dear Miss Rose is coming to 


she is only a paper-doll, and won’t it be a joke 
when he comes to see her ?” 

“Oh, what fun! what fun!” cried Flo, in great 
glee. “Cousin Rob thinks he knows most every- 
thing, and won’t he be surprised when he finds he 
doesn’t ?” 

A few days after, Rob made his appearance, 
splendid in a high hat, vellow kid gloves, tight 
boots, and a standing collar that nearly choked 
him. 

The little girls made a great effort to look sol- 
emn, as they opened the door for him. 

“Come right into the library,” said Nan. ‘She 
has been sitting there ’specting you ever since she 
came.” 

“Miss Rose, ‘low us to introduce our cousin,” 
she added, flinging open the library-door. 

There in the big arm-chair sat a blue-eyed, yel- 
low-haired paper-doll! 

Rob grew very red in the face as he stared at 
the small figure. Those saucy little cousins of 
his had actually dared to play a joke on him! 
For a moment he felt inclined to give them both 
a good shaking, but his anger vanished at the 
sight of the broad grins on their rosy faces, and 
he resolved to make the best of it. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Rose?” he said, 
to the children’s great delight. “I am happy to 
meet you. How do you like Briarfields ?” 

Cousin Rob was actually “playing paper- 
dolls.” They had never imagined such a thing; 
and their opinion of him rose steadily for the 
next half-hour, during which they introduced 
him to the Countess of Cape Cod and every one of 
her children. 

‘“Why, he treated them as if they were live peo- 
ple,” Nan said, with a sigh of deep happiness, 
after he had gone. 

“And I used to think he was horrid!” moaned 
Flo, penitently. 

“But he isn’t!” 

“He is just splendid!” 

“As nice as Miss Rose!” 

“A thousand times nicer,” they both agreed 
next morning, when he sent to the house a dainty 
box directed to 


“Miss Rosz, 


For the Companion. 
PICKING FLOWERS. 

Baby crept to the door of a room and looked 
in. Oh, what a pretty room it was! It was full 
of flowers. ‘The whole floor was covered with 
roses and lilies and a great many more she didn’t 
know the names of. 

She crept-up to a great pink rose which lay on 
some green leaves. She liked roses, but they did 
not often give her very nice ones, for she had a 
way of looking at them and then pulling them to 
pieces very fast. 

But here she could help herself, and no one to 
say, “Ah-h-h—Baby! No, no!” 

She snatched at the rose, but somehow she did 
not seem to get a good hold of it. Then she tried 
again, but still to her great surprise her little fat 
hands missed it. 

Then she crept over to where a white lily lay 
by a big broken leaf. She thought it would be 
very nice to crush it in her hand. 

But she could not get hold of the lily, either. 

She crept on to another rose and tried that. 
But it acted just like the others. She beat it and 
said,— 

“Da—da-—da-da—da-da—pa-pa!” In baby 
talk, you know, that meant, ‘You are a very bad, 
naughty flower—won’t come to Baby !” 

Then she thought she would like to smell it. 
She always gave very loud sniffs-when she saw 
big people with flowers. 

So she bobbed down her little bit of a fuzzy 
head till she bumped her little bit of a puggy 
nose. 

Just then mamma came to look for Baby. Baby 
lifted up her head and said,— 

“Aaaa—aaaa—AAAA—AAAA !” 

Mammas always understand baby talk. She 
knew in a moment that Baby was saying,— 

“J want to get hold or all these pretty flowers, 
and why can’t 1?” 

Mamma snatched her up and hugged her till 
you would have thought there couldn’t be a bit of 
Baby left. 

And all the time she was saying,— 

“QO you darling, precious, little mite of a 
goosey! If she isn’t trying to pick the flowers off 











Visit us to-morrow !” said Nan. 


Care Miss Nan and Miss Flo Johnson.” 





the new Brussels carpet!” 8. D. 


The initials and finals of the Double Acrostic 
added to those of the central one will give the 
name of an important event that occurred in No- 
vember, 1873. ANN O’TaTOR. 


BLANKS, 
The endings of each triplet rhyme. 
“Tell me a story,” said little Boy — , 
“About a nice dog, all real and —— ,” 
So I told him a story: what else could I —— ? 


“There was a big doggie who knew a great —- 

His wise head could think and his kind heart 
could —; 

A gentleman’s dog, he was very ——. 





“He could shake hands politely, and gracious- 





y ; 
His language was elegant, classic -—; 
And he sported fine airs as a dog can learn —. 
‘His home was his castle which he must 
A lady, well-dressed, might come in as a ——; 
But a beggar his visits was warned to 





’ 





“One morning a basket of luncheon he —— 

For his master, whose office lay over the . 

But he stopped on the bridge and his shaggy 
coat ——. . 





Poor Bose—’twas a moment of mischief to ——; 
The basket tipped over—’twas set on the —; 
His duty was plain—he must after it — . 





““A shepherd who tended his flock on th . 
Thought Bose must be coming to worry his —; 
So he blew a loud horn”—but the boy was 


E.L 
3. 
ANAGRAMS. 

Works of a noted American novelist. 

The Elder’s Year; Three Ponies; How the 
Swiftips Won; Dame Coftee’s Relics; The Sa- 
lon of Arada; Penthrift Head; The Dawsom 
Trial; Will Dole’s Farming. 


4. 
MYTHOLOGICAL DIAGONAL. 
@« -*s _ 2 6 6 





Across. 

1, A vast gloomy region below the surface of the 
earth, walled in with brass, where the gods condemned 
to punishment those guilty of crimes. 

2, The author of alarming dreams. 

3, Son of a King; he was distinguished for his per- 
sonal beauty and minstrelsy; but having boasted that 
he was not inferior to the muses, they put out his eyes 
and took away his power of song. 

4, An island where the sun-god had seven herds each 
of cows and lambs. Each herd contained fifty, and 
never increased or decreased in numbers. 

5, God of the starlight and father of the winds. 

6, Goddesses of gracefulness and the charms o 
beauty. ° 

7, A son of Sol. He begged his father to allow him 
for one day to drive the chariot of the sun. He drove 
it so near the earth that in some places the rivers began 
.— and part of the human race became black in 
color. 

8, A king of Corinth who had by treachery incurred 
the anger of the gods and was punished by having to 
roll a huge stone up a height, which was no sooner 
done than it rolled down again. 


Diagonal. 
The god of Death, son of Night, and twin brother of 
leep. M. B. D. 
5. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


In January, not in June, 
In April, not in October, 
In September, not in February, 
In August, not in December, 
In November, not in May, 
In March, not in July, 
In December, not in April. 
Find in the months a hidden book that issues a new 
edition every year, and is popular at all seasons. 
WESTBROOK. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1, Mara; 2, Mare; 3, Mark; 4, Mary; 5, Mars; 6, 
Marl; 7, Marly; 8, Mart; 9, Marten; 10, Martel 
(Charles); 11, Martin; 12, Martinet; 13, Martinets; 
14, Martingal; 15, Martinmas. 

2. 1, Eagle; 2, Peacock, Cuckoo; 3, Dolphin; 4, 
Dog; 5, Wolf, Cock, Wood-pecker, Vulture; 6, Dove, , 
Swan, Ram, Hare, Tortoise; 7, Owl, Snake; 8, Raven, 


Wolf, Stag. 
3. U 
oN E 
UNDER 
I EEL P 
AND R RAM 
INTERSPACES 
DEN Cc MET 
s c8f 8 
co ReED 
TEN 
D 


4. Emigrate, migrate, igrate, grate, rate, ate. 

5. 1% of branch—br; % of leaf—le; \%4 of dahlia—da; 

4 of nut—n; 1-9 of dandelion—d; 44 of flower—fl; 4 
° a—e; 2-50f shell—sh, 

Elijah fed by bread and flesh, 
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For the Companion. 
FLOATING SPECKS IN THE EYE. 

Many persons are troubled with such specks, called 
by the doctors ‘‘muscee volitantes’’—flitting flies. 

They pass across the vision while one is reading, or 
rise when the eye is turned quickly upward, to descend | 
slowly again as the eye resumes its ordinary position. 
They are 

Notwithstanding their name of * 


always in motion. 


flies,”’ they generally 
appear as minute beads, or strings of beads, or bits of 
When one 
his direct vision, 


thread, or transparent globules. 
to hold them before 
float away. 

People who are subject to them often suffer from 
needless fears on their 


attempts | 
they immediately 


account. But such may be re- 
assured by the following from Williams’ work on “The 
Eye,” its author being an eminent professor in Harvard 
University. 

“The former idea that these appearances are to be 
regarded as premonitions of amaurosis’’—loss of vision 
from paralysis of the retina—‘‘is still so far preserved 
as a tradition, that it is often very difficult to convince 
those who have become alarmed from perceiving them, 
even by the most positive assertion, that they have no 
important significance.” 

Most studious people observe them when their eyes 
are fatigued, or they are suffering from indigestion. | 
They are frequently quite troublesome to persons look- 
ing through a microscope, but they are then exceedingly 
distinct, and are interesting phenomena to examine, 
provided the mind is at rest about them. 

The ophthalmoscope can detect no cause for them in 
the eye. Foster, in his Physiology, explains them as 
shadows thrown on the retina in consequence of “local 
absorption and refraction” of some of the rays after en- 
tering the eye. 

Prof. Williams says, ‘They doubtless depend, to 
some extent, on microscopic changes n the vitreous ca- 
pable of throwing shadows on the retina, but these are 
not discerned by ophthalmoscopic He 
further says, “That they are not the result of impor- 
tant structural change is evident from the fact that they 
vary from one time to another and in different cireum- 
stances, being seen, for instance, more numerously and 
distinctly after congestion from fatiguing use of the 
eyes, or when looking at a light surface, such as the 
ceiling, a cloudy sky, the page of a book, or the snow- 
covered ground.” 


examination.” 


+ 
A LION’S SORE FOOT. 

It is not usual that a true story of a caged lion hav- 
ing his sore foot doctored very closely 
Androcles and the wild one. 
certainly does not. 

A huge male lion in the Dublin Zoological Gardens, 
that had for several days refused food and grown furi- 


resembles the 


legend of The following 


ous with evident pain from a lame paw, was closely 
watched by the surgeon of the institution, Dr. Samuel 
Houghton, and found to be suffering from an ingrowing 
*toe-nail.” ‘The spot had become a festered sore, and 
Dr. Houghton at once proceeded to lance it and remove 
the offending nail. 

A foreign correspondent of the New York 
acribes the performance which followed: 


News de- 


The spirited surgeon devised and caused to be con- 
structed in the lion’s den an elaborate and powerful ar- 
rangement of ropes, pulleys, and windlasses, One morn- 
ing, us the king of the forest was striding backward and 
forward in his cage, ineven a more terrible temper than 
usual, he found himself suddenly whisked up by the 
eye ny pulleys, and when he fell on his side, close 
»y the bars of the cage, he was strapped down with 
great ropes and leather, and the wounded foot was 
lashed in such a position that the limb protruded 
through the grating. ‘Then the doctor, in his shirt- 
sleeves, a quiet smile on his spectacled face, stepped 
forward with his knife, and with a few firm, rapid 
slashes performed the necessary operation. 

The roar which the lion gave when the knife was 
plunged into the ball of his foot was a notable noise; 
and the struggles of the brute to break his bonds would, 
no doubt, have presented a spectacle of much interest 
if one could have witnessed them, say through a hole in 
the roof, but, contemplated from within a few fect of 
the lion, which sumetimes appeared as if he was about 
literally to pull the house down, the progress of the ex- 
citing operation was attended more by anxious consid- 
erations of self than of science. 

In my time I have seen and heard a five-story house, 
fully furnished, suddenly collapse and tumble into the 
street. It gave a very respectable roar as it did so, but 
it was only as the bark of a dog compared with the 
roar with which the lion gave expression to his mingled 








feelings of rage, terror and pain. Two savans left the 


place hurriedly; they inate stated that the tem- 
perature became too hot for them. 

After about half an hour’s hideous howling and des- 
= writhing and plunging the poor brute lay ex- 
nausted, panting and throbbing and uttering low, pite- 
ous moans, which affected those who heard and saw 
them more than the wild uproar of his savage passions. 
All the time the little doctcr, into whose genial counte- 
nance flashed the fierce fire from the lion’s eyes, kept 
on cutting, picking, cleansing and bandaging, and when 
he wiped his knife and said the thing was done every- 
body present felt gratefully relieved for a variety of rea- 
s0ns. 

When the lion was released from the ropes it was ex- 
pected that he would fling himself against the bars of 
the cage in anew fury. But he didn’t; he threw him- 
self with a heavy thud fall length on the floor of the 
den, and lifting the bandaged limb, made a noise which 
conveyed the idea of stupendous sobbing. 


——_—_@—__—— 


LIGHTNING-RODS. 

Of late years, says an exchange, so many buildings 
have been injured by lightning, that were supposed to 
be fully protected with lightning-rods, that public 
opinion is becoming somewhat changed in regard to 
| the efficacy of lightning-rods. We apprehend that 
in many, perhaps the most, of cases, the damage has 
been caused by the rods being imperfectly constructed, 
or put up wrong, or perhaps permitted to get out of 
order after being put up. 


Some men who put up rods do uot understand their 
business; others finding the owner of a building un- 
willing to pay the price that it will cost to fully protect 
his building, will put up half rods enough to protect it 
and assure the owner it is fully = 

If an iron rod is put on a bui ding with points to at- 
tract the electricity from the passing clouds, it is of the 
highest importance that it should be so put up that it 
will carry off all that it attracts, or it had better not be 
on the building. 

If the end of the rod does not reach the ground, the 
charge of electricity will leave the rod, and in all _prob- 
ability enter the building and greatly injure it. This is 
a well-understood fact, yet many buildings have rods 
on them that have been broken off, and so do not reach 
the ground; in many cases the owners know this, but 
do not take the trouble to repair the break. 

It is also well known that to carry off the electricity 
safely, the end of the rod must descend to moist earth ; 
but notwithstanding this well-known fact, many rods 
are put up so that the rod descends into the ground to so 
little depth, that the ground at the end of the rod is dry 
most of the summer. 

It is laid down as a rule, that a point of a rod will 
protect only a circle twice the diameter of the height of 
the point above the building, yet how many endeavor 
| to protect a thirty-feet building with one or two points 
| only tive feet above the building, thus protecting less 
than two-ninths of the building. 

Sometimes we see rods running across the roof in 
| different directions, with little points every foot or two 
in length but with only one, or at most two rods de- 
scending to the earth, thus inviting a large amount of 


| electricity, without making the proper provision to 


carry it off. 

Those who have rods on their houses should care- 
fully examine them every year and see that they are 
put in proper condition; or if not, remove them alto- 
gether; for it is always dangerous to have a lightning- 
rod on a building that is not properly put up, and al- 
ways kept in good order. 


> 


A TRAVELLING MOURNER. 
“Beggars mustn’t be choosers,”’ the saying is—but 
beggars do choose their own ways to beg. The last 


trick in that line is reported in the Savannah (Ga.) | 


Telegram: 

‘Have you got time to do a little figuring for me?” 
asked a seedy man, leaning over the bookkeeper’s desk. 
“Just a little figuring?” 

“What is it?’”? demanded the bookkeeper, impatient- 


< 
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“Put down 22,678,” replied the seedy man, humbly. 
“Go on,” said the bookkeeper. 

“Got it down already? You are quick at figures. 
Now put down 7,621.” 

“Go ahead.” 

*‘Now make another column. 

“Come! come! hurry up!”’ 

“And 2,463. Put that under the 624.” 

“Well, what next?” 

“Commence another column with 1,436, and add the 
whole business up.” 

*Tlow’s that?”? demanded the bookkeeper. ‘‘Add up 
the separate columns and then add them together?”’ 

“Add ‘em all at once, if you’d rather,” replied the 
tramp, with humility. ‘How much does it make?” 

“Tt makes 34,917,”’ replied the bookkeeper. 

“If you saw aman who had got as many steps to walk 
before he could plant a stem on the grave of his poor old 
— wouldn’t you lend him a quarter until he got 

ack? 

The stony heart of the bookkeeper was not proof 
against this appeal, and the mourner went away happy. 


Put down 624.” 


—_——@-—___— 


HAD TO STAY. 

Ignorant and brutal men are not unlikely to get defi- 
ant too soon—before they really know what they are 
defying. The New York Mail and Express names a 
ease of a loud-mouthed witness who was suddenly 
brought to his senses by the long arm of the law. 

One Mitzenheim, a carpenter, had been killed while 
house-framing in the employ of Stephen and Downing, 
and the coroner subpenaed Stephen and twelve work- 
men who saw Mitzenheim fall. 


When the case was called a big, burly, unshaved 
man walked up and announced that he was Stephen. 
He took the stand and testified that he saw nothing of 
the accident. If the men couldn’t put up a scaffold, 
they could “break their necks for all he cared.” 

“Where are the twelve men who work for you and 
were subpeenaed ?” asked Coroner Herrman. 

“They’re at work, where they ought to be,” 


respond- 
ed Stephen. 


“T aint paid for coming here and neither 
are they; so I wouldn’t bring them, and now I’m going 
myself. Good-day.” 

“Now don’t go,’ remarked the coroner. ‘You live 
in Williamsburg, I believe. Well, we'll just adjourn this 
case for one week in order to get your men here to tes- 
tify. And as we haven’t taken your testimony all yet, 
we'll ow send you to the House of Detention until next 
Wednesday, when we'll be certain to have you here. 
Officer Cook, just see that the young gentleman reaches 
his destination all right.’ 

Major Dick Cook seized the witness, who stood with 
his under jaw fallen and in a seemingly dazed condi- 
tion, and marched him off. 


~~ 


A QUEER REQUEST. 
Proper names are not translated—though some peo- 
ple are foolish enough to think so. 


Lucy Larcom says that not long before his death Mr. 
Longfellow had a letter from a Western boy, who sent 
his name desiring him to translate it into every lan- 
guage he knew, and send it back to him with his auto- 
graph! The poet was much amused at the request, but 
it is doubtful whether he found time to gratify that boy. 


—-— 


ScENE, top of mountain. Smith takes out his new 
watch; ‘Ah, if the sun doesn’t rise in just one minute 
and nine seconds, it will be late!” 











House Cleaning loses more than half its terrors | 
when you use PYLE’S PEARLINE. Be sure you are not 
deceived by the vile imitations which flood the market, 
but see that the name of JAMES PYLE is on each | 
package. [Adv, | 

‘caioteneeisdliliaisiiisibiisiars 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Softens the hair when harsh and dry. 
Soothes the irritated scalp. 
Affords the richest lustre. 
Prevents the hair from falling off. 
Promotes its healthy, vigorous growth, (Adv. 
—_——_q—_—_—_ 


In a Letter from Hon. Mrs. Pery, Castle Grey, 
Limerick, [reland, BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
thus referred to: 

“Having brought your ‘BRONCHIAL TROCHES’ with 
me when I came to reside here, I found that after I had 
given them away to those I considered required them, the 
poor people will walk miles to get afew.” For Coughs, 
Colds and Throat Diseases they have no equal. (Adv. 


DRY.GOODS 


Over Putieint. an a Tiiition in 
Stock. All bought for cash,and sold at 












agnent oy —— Dress Goods, Silks, 
hawlis,Trimmings, Hosiery, *tphol- 

stery,Fan ae: Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, Un- 
Sorweaz, Ties, Laces, nll ¥ urnishing Goods, 


Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’O ts, &c. Samples, in- 
for mation, and “SHOPPING GU ton free on application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., Phila. 

2 Please say where you saw this Advertisement. 
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RAZOR § SrAger 





Hollow found Rass 

Ante : Bro. 2.0: Ow Bre 
WARR aut OTHER we will mi tro woo S. set a S fine ed te 
Were AIL S any Razor. in Moroceo case, $1.00. 


syJ R. Torrey RazorCo, 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


The American Lever Button. 
THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
FASTENING, 

Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect ! 
None genuine without the famous 
ye ge a — ep Mark. 
Fo ail dealers 
mmm 2 tive Gnitea States. 


AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT 








LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


BOOK of Instructions and Patterns for Artistic 
£ Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds_of Crochet and Anitted 
Work, patterns for Hand Bag, Tidy, Mat, Oak-Leaf Lace, 
Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to make South Kensington, 
Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, Saiin and Feather Stitches, 
etc. Price 36 cts. 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for 
Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant. Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, etc. Price 7 4 Tidy Patterns, 
10 cts. SPECIAL OFFER—AIl for 18 3c > nen 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 
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GENIUS REWARDED, 


OR 


The Story of the Sewing Machine. 





A handsome little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 


sent by mail, post-paid, toany person living af a distance 
from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 











Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 








FANCY | DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Pht 
{ 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods ne Garments. 
fully without Ry on a 
cleaned or dyed. 


STATEN ISLAND 
and 7 John Street w York. 
earn BROADWAY, near sah St. New YORK. 
OFFICES 47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
0 ALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
1l0 W.B 8 B 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, | i or dyed su 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
Employing the best attainable skill and most oupesved 
appliances, and hav ing - ne anew > meek depart- 
ment of our y promise the 
best results, and unusually ‘prompt coi of goods. 
$s received and returned by express or by mail. 
Corres ondenes tay! invited. 


ARRETT, NEPHEWS a oe. 
5 and 7 John Street, 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 








This boy’s mother brought him into our great store 
and treated him to a new outfit from top to toe—Hat, 
Clothes. Underclothes, Stockings and Shoes, The mother 
of every boy in the land can buy here just as cheap, if 
she only knows how. The way to learn how, is to write 
for our new Fall book of descriptions and prices, which 
costs nothing but the asking. 


ROGERS, PEET & Co., 


Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
569 to 575 BROADWAY, New York. 








FURNISHES UNEQU ALLED FACILITIES FOR 
THE ECONOMICAL AND SATISFACTORY OUT- 
FITTING OF CHILDREN. Besides the CONVENI 
ENCE of being able to procure every article needed 
for complete outfits for all ages a to 16 years in one 
establishment, we furnish CLOTH se. for BOYS. 

GIRLS and BABIES, which for STYLE, PERFE( TION 
IN FIT and QUALITY OF WORKM SHIP is far 
superior to that ordinarily sold ready made, and at 
ower prices. Mail orders have special care. Cata- 


logues free. _ 
BEST & Co., 
60 West 23d St. bet. 5th and 6th Avenues, New York, 


ONE DOLLAR. 
The Best Value in the World for $1.00. 


Known through- 
out the world 
as the most 


PERFECT- FITTING 
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lite ORSET @ 
MADE. = 
They give com- = 


lete satisfac- 
ion & are war- 

ranted to wear 
twice as long as 
ordinary Cor- 
sets. They re- 
ceived the high- 
est award at 
PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION, WORLD'S 
FAIR IN LON- 
DON, CENTEN- 
NIAL at PHILA- 
DELPHIA, and 
AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR, 
NEW YORK, ’ 

This cut isa correct representation of our R. H. qual- 
ity. Ifyou cannot find this most desirable Corset w vere 
you are accustomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE 
DOLLAR, postage free. The best value in the world for 
the money. Our celebrated G, extra quality, $1.50. F, 
crossed Bone, $2.25. Send for descriptive Catalogue of 
a 4 s yles. 

SON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 













PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
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923 B 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Deiight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Darability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 
aad lengths are adapted toall. Physicians recommend 
them. They are not sold ns 


merchants. pBeiasive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies ma 
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COMPANION. 





gard for any one ever escaped him save occasion- | 
ally for little Andrew. 

The children were much together, and at least 
on little Andrew’s part, quite a warm friendship 
grew up. As for the young viking, as they came 
to call him, it was difficult to say with certainty 
exactly what his feelings were. He was so moody 
and reticent that he almost seemed to be insensi- 
ble to kindness, and to be quite incapable of the 
gentler human feelings. 

He cared for no companionship except that of 
little Andrew, and even him he sometimes re- 
pulsed. 

Thus the weeks and months went by until three 
years had gone. Andrew and his worthy wife 
had nearly given up all hope of making on the 
mind of the fierce young viking any of the relig- 
ious or even the ordinary tender impressions that 
they had at first hoped for. But they treated him 
kindly, even lovingly, and hoped for the best de- 
spite the smiles and jeers of the other villagers. 

One bright, clear spring day, when the late af- 
ternoon meal came, the good wife, going to call 
her family to come and eat, noticed that the 











For the Companion. 


A YOUNG VIKING. 


For several hundred years previous to the con- 
quest of England by Duke William of Normandy, 
in the year 1066, the Northman vi-kings were the 
terror of the entire European seacoast. 

The dwellers along the English coast were per- 
haps the greatest sufferers at the hands of these 
sea-marauders, and hardly a year passed that did 
not witness the laying waste of one or more peace- 
ful communities. 

Near the mouth of the river Humber, on the 
eastern coast, was such a hamlet, where the peo- 


5 


The peopie had gathered to the celebration of A party of three of the Northmen were slightly 
the service; and most of them were seated quietly | in advance of the rest, and came leaping up the 
watching the preparations at the great altar, while | very steps of the altar, bent on the death of the 
a few were scattered through the aisles, and some | priest, who, as they had learned, had induced the 
knelt at the small altars hidden away in the little | people to resist. _ 

dim chapel behind the choir. ? : Already they were raising their swords to strike 

“The vikings are coming!” So cried a mes- | him, as he stood there facing them with clasped 
senger. | hands and uplifted eyes, when a loud command in 


All was terror in the church. | their own language from some one behind, caused 
When the fierce, eager freebooters reached the | them to pause and look back. 


great stone building they found the iron-bound| A stern, haughty viking, evidently the leader, 
doors closed. They first sent word, by one of | sprang up the steps, thrusting the men roughly 
their number who could speak a little Saxon, to | aside; and stopping only long enough to articulate 
the people inside, that if the treasures and church | in broken language the words “Andrew, brother,” 
plate should be given up to them, they would de- | he turned to his astonished companion 
part peacefully; but if not, they would destroy | his own language commanded the carnage to be 
the church and all within. | stopped. 

This offer, which many, terrified by the actual | His tones were those of a man not to be diso- 
presence of the dreaded foe, were inclined to ac- | heyed. 
cept, was by the earnest exhortation of young An-| ‘Then casting one last, tender glance at the 
drew refused. | young priest, the viking leader strode down the 

The now enraged robbers began a fierce attack | nave, followed by his reluctant vassals, and. left 
on the doors and windows—then made narrower | the church. Straight back to the sea he led the 
and more defensible than now—and attempted to 


8, and in 





ple lived their quiet life as fisherman farmers ; and 





young Northman was standing on the extreme 


way, and the whole band embarked and set sail. 
scale the wall and reach the roof. But this roof, ; " 





in the spring prayed that their crops might be un- 
molested by the Northmen, and in the autumn 
that the coming storms of winter might blow 
the dreaded sails away from their coast. 

But one cold December day the fierce invad- 
ers came. It was on the afternoon of the 
twenty-fourth day of the month; the end of 
that day which, ever since the second century, 
has been the great church festival of the Chris- 
tian year. 

Two small, but well-armed vessels, bore 
down on the defenceless village. Mailed men 
leaped ashore; and the affrighted people, flee- 
ing to save their lives, left their slender pos- 
sessions to the merciless freebooters. 

But some altercation arose among the chiefs 
of the Northmen, and a sudden departure was 
made before they had completed their plun- 
dering and burning. Several of the buildings 
were left uninjured; and the villagers, who 
had been hovering on the outskirts of their 
little settlement, hurried back as soon as the 
vessels had left the beach, each hoping to find 
that his own house had been spared. 

One of these was a quiet, industrious man, 
who had been named by his companions Si- 
lent Andrew. When he, with his wife and 
little boy entered the low doorway of their 
humble cabin, somewhat apart from the rest, 
they were astonished to see a boy about the 
age of their own little Andrew, fast asleep on 
the rude bed in a corner of the room. 

One glance showed them that the child was 
not of their own race; and the richly embroid- 
ered, close-fitting garments that he wore, ex- 
actly resembling the dress of the sea-kings, 
left no doubt that he was a child of that fierce 
Northern race from whom they had suffered 
much. 

His costly garments indicated that the boy 
was of noble birth; and it was supposed that 
he had by chance strayed into this solitary 
cabin, where he had fallen asleep, and been 
left behind in the hurried, quarrelling depart- 
ure. 

Silent Andrew grasped his own child’s hand 
a little more tightly as he gazed at the sleep- 
ing form, with a look that boded no good to 
the young stranger. ‘He is only a child, but 
he is of a wolf's brood,” he said. “The old 
ones have taken the whelp with them on their 
savage hunt, that he may kill and tear well 
when he is older.” 

But the mother’s heart warmed toward the un- 
protected child, despite the fierce race from which 
he came; and she said,— 

“He is young, husband; his hands are not yet 
red with blood; and his friendlessness touches 
me.” 

Then she looked at her own boy, and added, 
“Perhaps he has a mother; and even the wolf 
loves her young. What if it were little Andrew, 
here!” 

“Why, woman,” exclaimed the man, catching 
at his wife’s hidden purpose, “thinkest thou to 
keep the whelp with us ?” 

She put her finger to her lips to suggest quiet, 
for the sleeping boy moved slightly, and whis- 
pered,— 

“Why not, husband? We may perhaps save 
him as a brand from the burning.” And then she 
added, even more solemnly, ‘And this is the very 
night when the child Jesus came like a stranger to 
earth, just as this little stranger has come to us.” 

The man’s surprise subsided as quickly as it 
had arisen; for the plan was not impossible, and 
he looked down at his own child. 

Little Andrew, a delicate lad of ten years, with 
light hair and rosy cheeks, was intelligent above 
his age, and he added Ais wish by a nod of the 
head, as his father gazed fondly down at him; and 
the decision was made. 

So the young Northman became a member of the 
family. But he was indeed “of a wolf’s brood,” 
and even after the first outbursts of rage and grief 
at his strange position had subsided, he was but 
slightly inclined to the quiet life around him. 

He relapsed into a silent contempt for the peo- 
ple of the village, and although he must have 
known that many of them would gladly have 
killed him, he never showed signs of fear. He 
never could be brought to speak the hated lan- 





edge of a bold promontory nearly a mile away, 
gazing steadfastly out over the sea. 

She did not give much thought to him, knowing 
he would not return until the whim seized him; 
and the three, husband, wife and son, sat down to 
their meal as usual. 

After they had finished, an hour or two for work 
still remained, and then when the shadows of 
night came down they went to their beds, still 
thinking little of the young Northman’s absence. 
The next morning they and other villagers were 
awakened by a messenger from a neighboring 
hamlet farther up the coast, who brought sad 
news of an unexpected attack by the dreaded 
Northmen during the night. Nearly the whole 
village had been burned, many people had been 
killed, and a large number of cattle seized, togeth- 
er with such other possessions as had caught the 
fancy of the robbers. 

The affair, barbarous and cruel as were its de- 
tails, was far from unusual; and the customary 
aid by clothing, provisions and the like, was sent 
to the unfortunate village. The excitement re- 
garding it soon died away, and the lives of the 
rude farmers fell again into their plodding course. 

But in the family of Silent Andrew curiosity 
and anxiety increased; for the young Northman, 
their adopted son, did not return. They waited, 
and searched, and waited again; but no trace of 
the boy could be found; and when, at last, the 
conviction forced itself upon them that he was in- 
deed gone, they sincerely mourned his loss. 

Young Andrew was an uncommon youth. He 
won the love of the village pastor, and was per- 
suaded to study for the ministry. After taking 
the requisite orders, he was attached to the church 
of St. Paul, only a few miles from his old home. 

But through all these years the ravages of the 
dreaded Northmen had not ceased. 

It was Christmas day. The church was pro- 





built of wood, was now partially defended by des- | 
perate men, and all attacks failed. 

But suddenly several of them began preparing 

fire-arrows; and soon a score of these were shot 

upon the roof, and the defenders felt that they 

were doomed. 

A fina! effort was made then by the leaders of 
the besieging party, and now the worshippers 

within the fated edifice seemed eager to surrender. 

But not ail, for when a party of them, feeling it to 
be a last desperate measure, rushed to open the 
entrance, they came face to face with a young 
priest, standing resolutely before them with up- 
lifted crucifix. 

“Back!” he cried. “What think ye to do? 
Will ye betray and deliver up your Lord for self? 
Will ye see the sacred house of God violated and 
despoiled, hoping to save your own lives ?” 

His firm and noble bearing made them pause. 
They caught for a moment some of the lofty spirit 
that flashed from him, and stood irresistible. Then 
one of them ventured to plead,—‘‘But we cannot 
burn here like vermin in a trap.” 

“You can! You can!” he cried, impetuously. 
“Tecan, and you can, if necessary. Your lives !— 
who gave them? Your souls !—who saved them? 
And now follow me to the altar that we may be- 
seech Him who is our Creator and Saviour to 
avert this evil! And if it is not His will to avert 
it, let us die true to God and His church!” 

Death threatened them on every side; and they 
commended their souls to God and awaited the 
result. 

Suddenly the great door gave way before the 
heavy blows showered upon it, and the now exas- 
perated Northmen poured into the church and 
came straight up the nave toward the altar. Some 
of the timid people fled into the aisles and retreat- 
ed to the choir; but some kept their places, and 
many of these the savage warriors killed without 








guage of his adoption, and*no expressions of re- 


fusely hung with holly, bay, rosemary and lanrel. 





The people succeeded in tearing away and ex- 
tinguishing the burning rafters, and’ the 
church was saved. Then having cared for 
the dead, they once more gathered within the 
sacred edifice, and offered thanks for its pre- 
served sanctity and for their own almost mi- 
raculous escape. 

When the people afterwards eagerly in- 
quired of Andrew about the unexpected mercy 
shown by the stern leader of the Northmen, 
he told them the story of that other Christmas 
long ago, and of the young viking whom his 
father’s roof had sheltered, and who, I hardly 
need say, was the haughty leader. 

J. B. Gruman. 
—<@>_____-_—— 





For the Companton. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE. 
Na, Il. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 

In my last paper I spoke to you about suc- 
cess; and since there is often an advantage in 
following up a subject, it may not be unprofit- 
able if I speak to you of failure, What it is, 
What it is not. Men talk so much in these 
days of success and of failure, that it may be 
no small gain to us if we learn to understand 
them; to take the measure of them; to esti- 
mate rightly what they are. 

Now what I mainly wish to show is that 
what the world regards as failure—poverty, 
for instance, insignificance, obscurity, an end 
which has not been crowned by any visible 
achievement—may be no failure at all, but the 
reverse; and that though it is not in every 
man’s power to escape these,—nay, though it 
may be our most positive duty to incur them, 
—yet that we need not regret, much less 
blush for them, if they are God’s appointment 
and come from no fault or folly of our own; 
nay more, that we may be glad of them, may 
be proud of them, if they be the result of our 
integrity, if they be the issue of an unswerv- 
ing walk in the paths of honor. 


Real Failure. 

There is such a thing as real failure; and a 
very bitter, a very awful, a very portentous 
thing itis. Perhaps if we once fully recog- 
nize what it is, we may be enabled (for it is 
never to late to mend) to turn our lives from 
real failure to true success; or, on the other 
hand, if our lives be not really failures and yet 
we think them so, we inay be consoled into a 
more hopeful view of them; and while we still de- 
plore their short-comings and manifold imperfec- 
tions, may thank God and take courage, though 
recognizing that if we have failed to win the dross 
and tinsel of life, yet its pure priceless gold may 
still be ours. 

Now if we want to find out what is the essential 
element of indisputable failure, ought we not to 
take some examples of it, examples of lives which 
no human being will deny to have failed ? 
I. Here then is one. 

Intemperance. 
People who have reached middle life have a 
somewhat wide experience. They have watched 
many careers, both public and private; they have 
seen them all begin in fair promise, they have seen 
many of them issue in shameful disaster. They 
have had schoolfellows who started in life with 
them; and have seen how, in their lives, acts ap- 
parently trivial have been seeds planted in heav- 
enor in hell; how traits of character and germs 
of habit, little thought of all the time, have ripened 
into very bitter or very glorious fruit. 

Has a schoolfellow ever come to the door of any 
of you, homeless, disreputable, shattered,—the 
bleared eyes, the coarsened face, the shabby as- 
pect, telling the story of wandering and wasted 
years? You saw him last a bright, popular, reck- 
less boy, laughing at rules, laughing at duties, 
dabbling with temptation, smoking, learning to 
drink, glorying in the brief gaieties of confident 
precocious vice. Is this the end? In those sod- 
den features, in that shaking figure, do you rec- 
ognize the boy you knew, the favorite of his com- 
panions, the little hero of all the bad ? 

He has been in Canada, in New Zealand, in 
Australia; he has gone to the gold fields and the 
diamond diggings; and sought his fortune every- 





mercy. 


where and found it nowhere, because he has car- 
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ried everywhere the vices which rendered it im- 
possible. His family, he tells you, have disowned 
him; his friends are sick of him; he is penniless ; 
he knows not where toturn. He is living in one 
of those low lodging-houses, to which are swept so 
many elements of sin and misery in the stained 
backwaters of life. 

Nay more, he goes on to tell you with miserable 
tears that you cannot help him; that his friends 
have helped him till all help is worse than useless ; 
that in one word he is a hopeless drunkard, and 
thateven if you give him anything, he will only 
spend it in drink. 

God help the poor wretch, for man cannot. Who 
is there who has seen that shattered, blighted life ; 
a curse to others, a curse to itself, with no appar- 
ent outlook here on earth save a nameless, dis- 
honorable grave; who is there who could say 
otherwise than the life of such a man is an utter 
failure ? 

II. Take another case. 


Dishonor. 

There is an only son in a clergyman’s family. 
He is strong, handsome, brilliant, the idol of his 
family, to whom his sisters look to be their sup- 
port and protection, as he is their darling and 
their pride. He enters life with the fairest pros- 
pects; there seems to be every hope that,he will 
rise to eminence; there is at any rate no reason to 
doubt thay he will achieve a useful and an honora- 





ble career. 
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tions, which are called by way of irony, “debts of | 
honor.” Whatacareer! The idiotic folly of the | 
gambling table; the pernicious excitement of the 
race; and the dice-box and the betting-book 
bringing their natural results, the plunder of 
blacklegs, Jews and sharpers. Many such a man 
has died ere now, still young, of premature old 
age, and in a year his ignoble life of selfish de- | 
bauchery and pestilent example is wiped out of 
man’s memories evermore. Is there any human 
being who would deny that such a life, too, is an 
utter failure ? 

IV. Drunkenness, debauchery, betting; I will 
take but one case more. 


Dishonesty. 

There is a young city merchant. 
he is ambitious. He grows very rich. He lives 
very splendidly. He is enthusiastically cheered 
as he drives through the street a successful candi- 
date for a seat in Parliament. But being rich, he 
wishes to grow yet richer; successful, to be yet 
more successful. 

It is the old story, hasting to be rich he ceases 
to be innocent, and then follows, as sooner or 
later it always follows, the stroke of detection, 
the crash of exposure, the guilty conscience be- 
traying that there is something wrong. It was 
not a case of the worst kind; but there is an act 
of forgery, and he is sent from the bar of justice 
with the brand of felony upon him to spend twen- 
ty years in the misery of a convict’s life. He said 
before his judge that his whole life had 


He is clever; 





been one serious and fearful mistake. 
“1 can well believe it,” said the judge 
who tried him. ‘The mistake consisted 
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and as that is the important use of any stamp used | 
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MEXICAN FUNERALS. | 
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Alas! the frail barque of his life drives full | 
upon that awful, sunken reef of sensuality, which ! 
has shipwrecked so many souls. 

“T have strong passions,” the young man says 
when he has plunged into the paths of shame. | 
Why does he not rather say, ‘‘I have weak rea- 
son,” seeing that strong passions mean weak rea- 
son? 

When a ship has been intrusted to a wise pilot | 
could the captain urge it in his own excuse that | 
he smashed the helm and flung the pilot over- 
board, and though the storm loomed black on the 
horizon, gave up the vessel to the orgies of a muti- | 
nous and murdering crew ? 

Well, what came of it in this young man’s case ? | 
What comes of it sooner or later in every case? 
Rags after the purple raiment; after the full rev- 
el, the hunger and swinish husks. Another, not I, 
shall describe the career of such a youth ere yet | 
it had ended, as it did end, in suicide. 

“I once had the opportunity,” says she who tells 
this story, “of contemplating, near at hand, the 
example of a life which had yielded itself to sen- 
sual passion. No golden halo of fiction was 
about it; I saw it bare and real, and it was very 
loathsome. I saw a mind degraded by the prac- 
tice of mean subterfuge, by the habit of perfidious 
deception; and a body depraved by the infectious 
influence of the sin-polluted soul. I suffered much 
from the prolonged view of this spectacle, of these 
sufferings. It inscribed on my reason the con- 
viction that unlawful pleasure is a delusive and 
envenomed pleasure: its hollowness disappoints 
at the time; its poison cruclly tortures afterwards ; 
its effects deprave for ever.” 

III. I have taken drunkenness, I have taken 
sensuality, I take another case. 

The Gambler. 

A young nobleman fresh from the public 
schools enters on the possession of an illustrious 
title, on the inheritance of an immense estate. 
Born to the legislature, born to adulation, born to 
live in splendid houses, to be surrounded by end- 
less luxuries, to go where he likes, to marry 
whom he likes and when he likes; rich, noble, 
young, coveted by every pleasure, without one 
material anxiety; is it not the very position of all 
others which many would regard with envy as 
the summit of possible bliss ? 

What came of it ? 

Did he regard himself as only God’s steward of 
his rank, his opportunities, his wealth? Did the 
poor rejoice in his munificence? Was one good 
cause fostered by his patronage, or did he live as 
many do? Not one brave word to make men 
wiser, not one noble example to make them bet- 
ter, not one generous deed to make them happier: 
dismal selfishness; paltry ends; mean ideals; a 
dvspicable career; a dishonored name; estates 


| treat will be ruin, and that to advance is destruc- 





mortgaged to pay those utterly senseless obliga- 


in the absence of that perfect rectitude of inten- 
tion and of that well-regulated mind, which are | 
the only safe guides in human life. The man who 
once deviates from the paths of rectitude, takes | 
the first step towards a precipice, and he soon 
finds that to stand still is impossible; that to re- 


tion.” 
(To be continued.) 


—+or 
TWO FUNERALS---A CONTRAST. 

When horse-cars were first introduced into the 
City of Mexico, Sefior E., the manager of the 
lines, conceived the plan of purchasing all the 
hearses. Then he put funeral cars on the branch 
running to the cemetery, and the result was, that 
everybody wishing to bury in consecrated ground | 
was at his mercy. 

It soon came, however, to be the fashion to vis- 
it the graveyard in the horse-cars, and all except | 
the very poorest people might avail themselves of | 
this privilege. 

A funeral procession of this sort passed me one | 
day in the plaza, the car draped in white, the 
white coffin exposed to the glare of day and the 
gaze of the populace, the horses with nodding 
plumes driven by a spruce young man in conven- | 
tional uniform, and the car containing the “mourn- 
ers” gliding smoothly over the rails. 

In the cities the cemeteries are well cared for; 
marble busts and monuments mark the resting- | 
places of famous dead, while tiers of sealed cells 
of masonry hold the remains of many more. 

But in the country it is different, and they fall | 
into terrible neglect. In obedience to custom, | 
that ordains that no grave can be held longer than 
for a certain term of years, the grave is opened 
and room made for another occupant at the ex- 
piration of the time in the deed. In the corner of 
every cemetery is the charnel-pit, where are. cast 
the ghastly mementoes of once-animate beings. 

After the train-car cortege had passed, my at- | 
tention was directed to another funeral. But one | 
mourner was there, only a grief-stricken Indian | 
woman, bearing upon her head the dead body of | 
a little child. She marched erect, with clenched 
hands and set face, not asking sympathy, not 
seeking solace, with her sad burden stretched upon 
a board, its wan features turned upward to the 
sky through a mound of flowers. 

Though they may grieve, rarely do the Mexican 
Indians mourn the death of a little child. It is 
then called an angelito—a little angel—and is ar- 
rayed in its prettiest dress, with garlands of roses. 

In their resignation and in their recognition of 
the blissful translation of their child to a better 
land, we may trace the sentiment in our dear, dead 
poet’s verse, ‘My Lord has need of these flowerets 
gay.” Flowerets for Heaven— angelitos—tittle 








angels, indeed, are they. 
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For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’s 
SHREDDED Oats. Healthy and sirengthening. [Adv. 








AND 


WINSLOW’S Popular SKATES. 
Ladies’ Skates a Specialty. 


Sold by Dealers in Skates everywhere. Catalogues 
mailed to dealers on request by 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, Boston, Mass. 





For Cle 
rehitects, and all Write 

EMPLOYMENT for pa | men and women as Oper- 
ators corey cuisines by such as own it. ALL STENO- 
GRAPHE must come to it, as obey ae are demand- 
ing it more and more. FREE TRIAL for a fortnight 
upon aopes of $10, which will be refunded at the end of 
two weeks upon recemt of the machine in good condition 
with ali express BEL CH HER 3 For further particulars, 
address BEALE & BELCHER, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Trade Marks 


ON SOLID SILVERWARE. 


There is no branch of industry, except the 
manufacture of Silverware, where the maker’s 
name is not used by the merchant as a sure guar- 
antee for good quality of the merchandise bearing 
the mark, as the maker is the only one that can 
absolutely guarantee the quality of the goods, 





on silverware, purchasers will.do well to look for 
the Trade Mark of the makér, in addition to the 
name of the dealer ; and if that mark should be the 


STERLIN 


G Ham M’r’c Co., it can be relied upon 


which is the trade mark of the Gor- 


as representing English Sterling 925/000 


fine, as no other quality is used by this firm. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


For Sale by Jewellers throughout the U. S. 








SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 








St ewart 


Hartsho rn. 
A Self-Acting. 


Gold Medal. 
D No Balances, 
E 


ROLLERS. 


Simple. 
Durable. 











en, Lawyers, Authors, Editors, | 
rs. 


| EVERYWHERE to 
LV EB L. se! 
AGENTS WANTED fire AGT, ‘Sti! 
ing Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stockings with HEEL and TOE complete in 20 minutes, 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work for which 
— 7) owe a cooey market. Send ‘er Saee and 
erms e om nittin; achine es 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. - - 


@ SUPERIORITY PROVED 3 
NE IS THE 








THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHI 
—LIGHT — RUNNING — 


Perfect in every cular. 200,000 sold yearly. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ills., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga, 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids pean mpm in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 
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DR. SCOTT’S 
GREAT OFFER 


CASH PRESENTS, 


CHRISTMAS MONEY, 


Is offered to the readers of this paper 
between now and January 10th, 1883, 
upon terms to be explained in 
next week’s issue. 


It will be divided into the following payments: 


Highest to one person, . , 

Next i ia oe 

Next 

Next 

Next e e ° . 

And the further cash sum of $3000 to 
be distributed as will be explained in 

| an advertisement in the next paper, 

making atleast . . . . . 3,000 


Total at least, $3,300 
| ae 


THIS HANDSOME OFFER IS MADE BY THE 
|| PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION OF LON- 
DON AND NEW YORK TO THOSE WHO WISH 
TO EARN, WITH LITTLE LABOR, A SNUG 
SUM FOR THE HOLIDAYS. HOPING TO IN- 
TRODUCE DR. SCOTT’S BEAUTIFUL 
ELECTRIC BRUSHES INTO EVERY FAM- 
|JILY THIS SPECIAL OFFER IS MADE TO THE 
|| READERS OF THIS PAPER. IT WILL APPEAR 
IN NO OTHER PAPER AND EVERY ONE 
IS CORDIALLY INVITED TO GIVE THE OFFER 
A CAREFUL CONSIDERATION, AND LAY 
PLANS, AT ONCE, TO GET ONE OF THE 
LARGE SUMS OFFERED. REMEMBER THAT 
EVERY ONE CAN GET A SUM RANGING FROM 
$3 TO $100. 

ALL DETAILS, WITH A LARGE, FULL- 
SIZED CUT OF THE BRUSH, WILL AP- 
PEAR NEXT WEEK, NOV. 23, OCCUPY- 
ING A HALF-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT. 


NO OFFER LIKE THIS HAS EVER BEEN 
MADE IN ANY COUNTRY, SO PLEASE DO NOT 
FAIL TO CAREFULLY READ IT. A LARGE 
CUT OF THE BRUSH HAS OFTEN APPEARED 
IN THIS PAPER, THE LAST TIME ON AUG. 17, 
82, PAGE 336. IF YOU WISH TO COMMENCE 
EARLY, SEND AT ONCE FOR A CIRCULAR 
CONTAINING THE OFFER WITH ALL DE- 
TAILS, OR SEND FOR A’SAMPLE BRUSH, BUT 
NO SINGLE BRUSH WILL BE SENT AS SAM- 
PLE UNLESS WE RECEIVE THE PRICE WITH 
THE ORDER. 


ADDRESS 


PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 


842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE TYPE WRITER, $2. 


THE GRAND HOLIDAY PRESENT 


OF TH 


IT IS FAR AHEAD OF THE BEST TYPE-W 


E SEASON OF 1882. 


A new invention that places a type-writer within reach 
of every one, so simple that the youngest child who knows 
the alphabet can use it; and so useful that every man, 
woman and child will find in ita daily convenience and 
pleasure. It will do work similar to the most expensive 
type-writer. 


RITERS, IN THAT ANY STYLE OR SIZE OF 


TYPE AND ANY COLOR OF INK CAN BE USED. 


TO BOYS 
ry boy who has wished fora printing 
care of, can be carried in a good-sized 


printed with it, in fact anything up to foolscap size. 


AND GIRLS. 


press will find this to answer every purpose. It is much easier to take 
pocket, and makes a handsome table ornament. There is nothing so useful 
| to girls in marking clothes and other domestic purposes, as well as in writing letters. Visiting cards beautifully 


ve TO TEACHERS. 
This invention opens a new field in the educational training of the young. It will be a great help at school and 
one of the best things ever found to teach children to spell. ” ’ . - aed 


TO PARENTS. 
There has nothing been offered for years that will at the same time so amuse and instruct your children. It 
will hold their attention, for an unlimited time, and they are bound to unwittingly teach themsélves many lessons 


BUSINESS MEN 
will find it a very convenient thing to have at hand; constant occasion for its use will arise. 


by its use. 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


AND ENGINEERS 


will find it invaluable in naming and locating sections and points in their drawings, the size of the drawing or map 


making no difference. 


Each Type-Writer includes 3 Sets of Type and 4 Oolors of Ink. 


Extra Type or Ink 


Furnished to Order. 


Price, $2.00, post-paid. Put up in extra good shape and fancy woods, $3.00, post-paid. 
Address all orders to 
GOLDEN RULE TYPE WRITING CO., 25 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
LOGOMACHY. 


For ages we have served you well, 
O most ungrateful friends! 

And now o’er our devoted heads 
What awful fate impends! 

O men of reason, men of thought, 
°Tis rumored far, these days, 

That we the victims must become 
Of your dissecting craze! 


We are but words, but we protest; 
Our rights you should respect; 
And as our ancestry will prove, 
Our members stand correct; 
No pruning-knife is needed here, 
No tomahawk, we say! 
For while there’s sonal as well as sound, 
Our silent letters stay. 


Our roots are planted deep and firm 

Ww ith good old classic soil; 
We've been arranged by car eful hands, 

And fears of earnest toil; 

O little learners at the desk, 
Your labors men would foil, 

And burn with wanton zeal the fruits 

Of Webster’s midnight oil! 


We've been abused by ignorance 
Which bore us no ill-will— 
But when the learned professors dare 
Assault us with the quill 
Our vowels and our consonants 
Indignantly complain, 
And ny they will at any cost 
Their sacred rights maintain! 
rs. R. N. TURNER. 


eee Fe es eee 
For the Companion. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
By James T. Fields. 

I always think of my old friend as the Priestess of 
Cheerfulness. Her laugh was musical, and her manner 
inspiring to that degree we all felt our circulation 
quickened while in her presence. 

She used to say to me if her life were to be gone over 
again, she would study medicine and practise as a phy- 
sician. And what a treasure in the sick-room she 
would have become! 

Her habitual sunny disposition and tender sympathy 
would have been of themselves full of healing proper- 
ties, and her touch would have been a sovereign reme- 
dy for aches and bruises. 

Hers was a life of strange vicissitudes. When she 
was eleven years old she was sent to a young girls’ 
school in London, and went to her books of study in 
real earnest. As if French, Italian, History, Geogra- 
phy, Astronomy, Music, Singing, Drawing, were not 
enough to employ her faculties, she thirsted for Latin, 
that she might read Virgil in the original. If I remem- 
ber rightly, she told me that when she was fourteen or 
fifteen years old she got the prizes for French, English 
and Latin Compositions at the old-fashioned London 
school. 

Mary was always a prococious child, and was able to 
read when she was only three years old. When 
scarcely more than an infant her father used to perch 
her on the table and teach her to recite poetry. The 
ballads in “*Percy’s Reliques’”’ were her delight, and no 
doubt attuned her mind to the harmony of verse, and 
gave her a bias towards the simple and natural in 
poetry. 

Mary was a great reader even in her early childhood. 
When scarcely in her teens she kept a journal of the 
books she was reading at that period, and I find fifty- 
five volumes set down as the number of miscellaneous 
works she had perused in thirty-one days. She liter- 
ally devoured whatever came in her way, that was 
worth reading. 

When still only a young lady she became a writer 
herself. Having the faculty of admiration for what is 
best in character and genius, a happy quality worth ac- 
quiring by all young persons, she used to write poems 
expressive of her feeling for the prominent poets and 
statesmen of the day. In 1810, she published a volume 
of Miscellaneous Poetry, and as the reviews were fav- 
orable and the sale very fair, the young lady was con- 
tent. 

But her genuine and crowning literary success was 
“Our Village,” a book of country sketches, and that 
book will never cease to be read. 

Long ago it found its natural place among the books 
that must be read at least once in everybody’s life-time. 

The locality of ““Uur Village” is at Tihtree-Mile Cross, 
as itis called, near Reading in England, and I have many 
times ridden with the dear old lady, in her little pony- 
chaise, miles and miles round about that charming coun- 
try. As we used to go quietly along the lovely roads she 
would point out the scene of this or that story, as she 
had written it out in her beautiful pages. Her voice 
was one of the most magnetic I ever heard, and when 
she repeated poetry her tones were far above singing. 
On such occasions, when the poems she repeated were 
specially dear to her, I used to think, during the recita- 
tion, of the delicious music in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s ‘“‘Moonlight Sonata.” 

She was greatly interested in Longfellow’s and 
Holmes’s poems, and knew many of them by heart. 
Whittier was also a great favorite, and his earlier bal- 
lads, especially that of “Cassandra Southwick,” were 
constantly in her memory for highest praise. She was 
greatly delighted with Hawthorne’s books, and he was 
one of her choicest heroes in literature to the last. 

Flowers and dogs were her pets. Overa bunch of 
geraniums she would discourse eloquent thoughts, and 
I have heard her say the drollest things to her canine 
favorites. She never could be quite happy without the 
company of at least one or two handsome dogs. She 
loved horses, too, and knew their points accurately. 

She died in 1855, at the age of sixty-eight, worn out 
with constant hard work begun at too early an age for 
continued sound health. For years she nursed her 
mother and father through repeated illnesses with un- 
remitting care and affection. She told me she had 
scarcely knowa an unbroken night’s rest after she be- 
came old enough to tend upon the sick bed of her dear 
parents. Intense repose and peace were on her dead 
features, as if at last she was really taking a rest her 
anxious, watchful life had never known. 
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A DOUBLE YOUNG MAN. 

Even the fabled polyoptic Argus, who slept with 
only two of his hundred eyes at once, is discounted by 
@ real case of a man whose brain had the faculty of 
“hemispheric” sleep. And this is only part of the won- 
ders related of him in the Bradford (Pa.) News. In- 
stead of “two souls with but a single thought,”’ he seems 
to have been an example of one body with two lives. 





One of the oddest and most amusing instances of 
“two-sided persons” is that of a young man who lived 
some years ago in Flora, Clay County, Ill. He was re- 
lated by marriage to the Foster family, and worked for 
some time on the Foster farms. 

Frank, for such was his name, was smart and shrewd, 
and possessed a powerful and active frame. He had 
never been sick since he was an infant, and had never 
had the slightest touch of paralysis. Notwithstanding, 
his face and chest on one side were profusely bathed in 
perspiration, even on the coldest days in winter, while 
on the other side, taking the nose for a dividing line, no 
sign of perspiration was ever seen, even in the hottest 
day ys in midsummer. 

This, of course, excited considerable remark and 
amusement. But his appearance was still more strik- 
ing when, sitting in one of the country stores of an 
evening, he would go to sleep on one side, with that 
eye fast closed, while the other side would be wide 
awake, and he would be keeping up his part of the con- 
versation. 

When last seen he was to some extent outgrowing 
his peculiarity, but probably never fully did so. He 
had consulted one or two country physicians, but never 
laid his case before those competent to advise him. It 
is to be regretted, as he would have excited great inter- 
est in medical circles. 





HORSE-CAR INCIDENTS. 

A ride in horse-cars will furnish much amusement 
to one who keeps his ears snd eyes open. ‘The other 
day an Irishman entered the little one-horse car in 
which we were riding and sat down in the corner. 
Opposite to him was the box in which the passengers 
dropped the fare. Pat eyed it for a moment, and then 
taking a strip of tickets from his pocket, tore off two. 
The driver, secing the act and wishing to save a stran- 
ger from making a mistake, opened the car-door and 
said, ‘One ticket is enongh, sir.”’ 


Pat shot a withering glance at the man, and slowly 
tearing off ticket after ticket from the strip, stuffed 
them all into the box at once, and becge sarong. trium- 
phantly towards the other p 1 
“Of all ther impidint nay "gurs! 
a horse-car d-river! 
tickets as I plaze!’’ 

The passengers laughed heartily at Pat’s unwitting 
illustration of the best definition of the freedom of the 
human will—a man’s liberty to do as he pleases. 

On another day as we were riding on the rear plat- 
form of a horse-car we heard the following dialogue 
between the conductor and a nervous young lady who 
had stopped the car: 

She—Does this car go to C——? 

He—No, mum. 

She—Has the last ca: for C—— gone? 

He—No, mum. 

She—Has the next car for C—— gone? 

He—(Too overcome to yeply). 

We smiled at the lady’s mixed way of putting things; 
and she was an American and not an Irish girl. 





Me, ter be bossed by 
Bedad thin, I’ll put in as miny 
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FRIGHTENED. 

Stage-drivers among the Rockies and Sierras learn to 
be as peremptory as they are daring—and probably 
from the same necessity. They will have their orders 
obeyed. This is not saying that in the instance here told 
the Jehu migh. not have built his scarecrow story on 
some bit of fact. 

A correspondent of the San Francisco Post relates 
the following incident of a stage ride through the 
mountains: We were going to say that on this particu- 
lar trip we p 8 were eX gly annoyed by 
the persistence with which young Foss ( (the driver) de- 
manded that stage doors be kept closed, particularly 
when their being opened caused an appreciable circula- 
tion of air. 

Just as we were rounding a particularly narrow turn 
in the face of the cliff, Foss noticed that the inside door, 
so to speak, was again being held ajar. Promptly put- 
ting on the brakes and bringing his horses to a halt, he 
descended. 

“Do you see that rock?” he said, pointing to a huge 
bowlder ahead that barely left room for the stage to 


ass 

“What of it?” 

“Only this. Last season a stage was passing that 
rock when somebody opened the door. The door caught 
on the rock, and as it opened further just pried the 
whole business over the cliff. That little speck way 
down there is one of the hind wheels caught on a tree. 
Now will you keep that door shut?” 

It took half an hour to get that door opened when we 
got to Calistoga, every individual on board having sep- 
arately tied it shut with his handkerchief. 


— 
“DE FUST LICK.” 

Negro English is better adapted to plantation melo- 
dies than to the wording of evidence in a court of jus- 
tice. Here are two specimens illustrating the bewilder- 
ing miscellaneousness of such testimony. 

“What I want to know is who struck the first blow?” 
said an Austin justice to Jim Webster, who was the 
principa! witness in an assault and battery case. 

“Uncle Ike dah, he hit de fust lick,’”’ replied Jim. 


os. 3 you positive that Uncle Ike struck the first 
ow 

“Oh, of course lis. Didn’t I see him reach out and 
hit de fust lick. But how many licks he hit before dat 
fust one, or how many licks de udder niggah hit him 
fust, am more dan I’se willing to swear ter.” 





At another time an Austin lawyer was cross-examir- 
ing a witness in a murder case. 


“You ~& you heard both shots fired?” he asked. 
“Yes, I heard bofe shots. They were fired si- 
multaneously » Sah.” 
“Are you sure of it?” 
“Yes, sah, bofe ob ’em was fired simultaneously. I 
wasn’ more than forty feet off at de time.” 
‘But on the direct examination you swore the shots 
were fired one after another, and now you say they 
were fired simultaneously ?” 
“Jess what I said, sah. Bofe shots was fired simul- 
taneously like, one after another.” —Tezas Siftings. 
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DANGERS OF QUESTIONING. 

If the man who is addressing a Sunday school is 
tempted to ask the children a question, our advice to 
him is “Don’t.” If, however, he will, he is likely to 
be “‘a sadder and a wiser man.” 


In a mission-school in the city of Providence, a clergy- 
man from across the river was making a short address 
to the scholars. He was tall, finely-formed and fault- 
lessly dressed, and the children seemed to be much in- 
terested in his remarks. 

‘““Now, scholars,” said the unfortunate minister, be- 
ing tempted to ask a question, “look at me; where do 
you my meg I came from?” 

The hand of the smallest boy in the room went up. 

“Well, sir?” 

“Guess yer come frum ther country, didn’t yer?” 

That minister will never again give a boy the chance 
of reflecting upon his urbane appearance. 


—_————_+e»—___——_ 


A CHILE allers deserves whippin’ de most when its 
father is outen humor. Dar’s a ole saying what says 
neber hit a boy when yer are mad. I wouldn’t give a 
cent to hit him any udder time, case I aint gwine to 
fight nobody when I’se in good humor.—Arkansaw 





Here is the curious account: 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet Toilet Water. 


The tender and delicate odor of fresh- 
ly gathered violets is exhaled by this 
delicious toilet water. 





IMPORTANT! 


PRIDEse KITCHEN 


5 OF A% = 


FOR CLEANING AND SCOURING SHOULD BE 
USED BY EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
ALL GROCERS KEEP IT. 


OLIVE BUTTER, 


AN ABSOLUTELY PURE VEGETABLE OIL 


For tink a PURPOSES. | is BETTER than LARD, 

EQUAL to BUTTER and COST | 

LESS than either. 

One Resa’ of yh Butter will do the 

Work of Two Pounds of Lard. 
TRY IT, and REALIZE its GREAT MERITS. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
WASHINGTON BUTCHER’S SONS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 











Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 





PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 


‘AVOID SCRATCHING AND DEFACING 


Your Silver and Plated Spoons, Forks and 
Knives, and the Nickel Plates upon your Stoves or 
Ranges, by rejecting the cheap and gritty powders for- 
merly in use,and using the reliable preservative and 
polisher, 














HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
For Children as well as Adults. 


Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- #4 
FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 4 
FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 
BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 


t#- Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whoo ping Car Cough. Sold <A all druggists. 

JN, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
cic hr oaustinennensinmnsetetennteeemnniensdememntanennaennane 

















SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 


of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


SOZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ENOCH MORGANS SUNS 









A New Toilet Soap.—lIt is offered as 
the only perfect soap for cleansing the skin. It 
will remove almost instantly tar, ink, iron rust or 
any other stain. Prevents chapping or roughness 
of either the hands or face. In the bath it acts as 
a flesh brush and soap combined. 


Rising: 


STOVE PO LISH 


For Beauty of Polish, 
liness, Durability and ch 











Traveller. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


BAKER’S 


BREAKFAST COCOA. 


Warranted absolutely pure Co- 
coa, from which the excess of Oil has 
been removed. It has three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, and is 
therefore far more economical, It 
is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, easily digested, and admirably 
adapted for invalids as well as for 
persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THURBERS’ 
PURE 
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THURBER’S S, |, BRAND 


is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 
and strongest spices specially imported (lence 
the Brand §, I.) for families desiring 


Pure Spices only. 


Ask your Grocer for 


THURBER’S S. |. SPICES. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in mines, thus 











making it Absolutely 
Non-Bx pect ve. 
Stove has 


improve a" uke Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chinmey 
Fronts, and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the 
Eight W vuders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Wo., 
45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 
95 Lake Street, ee 7 E. Fourteenth 8t., 
SO FOR SALE BY 
J. F. MYERS, ri Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Licensed Under 


N. Y. 
N. Y. 
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GREATAMERICAN 
T 


aitint : ape for our CEL uE- 
TED 'TE and secure a beau- 
tiful “MOSS ROSE OR GOLD (mein 


BAND TEA SET ” (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful Tea Sets given 
away to the party sending a Club for $25.00, This is the 
greatest inducement ever offered. § in your orders 
and Enjoy «a Cup of GOOD T ,and at the same 
time procure a CHINA TEA CT. » humbug. 

Good Teas, 30, 35 and _40c. per | Teas, 50 and 
60c., and very best from 65 to %c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want, whether 
Oolong, Mixed Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gun- 
owder or Eng. Breakfast. We are the oldest and 
argest Tea Company in the business. The reputation 
of our house requires nocomment. Beware of Cheap 
Teas which are advertised by other concerns, (See the 
Am, Agriculturist.) For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P.O. Box 289, 31 & 33 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 








The above cut represents our new “Patent Handle” 
Knife and Fork. Blade and handle are plated by a new 
rocess with composition, which we warrant to wear as 
ong and to look as well after three months’ use as the 
best silver-plate. 
Don’t waste time and strength scouring steel knives 
when you can get plated goods for less money, 
Read the following: 
BUFFALO MEADOWS, NEV., April 11, 1882. 
“TI received the knives, and was well pleased with 
them. I enclose $6.00, for which send me by mail two 
dozen more knives and forks. 
Mrs. WILLIAM Copp tara" 
PRESCOTT, WIS., June 2, 1882, 
“The knives and forks were received in due ta and 
give good satisfaction. We find them just as repre- 
sented.” STIRRUT, 
DANVILLE, ILL., May 30, 1882. 
“We are much pleased with the knives and forks sent 
us 20th of Feb. last. Please let me know what other 
articles, you make that are as good and useful in a 
family.” . T, LEVERICH. 
We will send one doz. Knives mh. one doz. Forks to 
any part of the U.8., by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00 
GOODELL CoO., Antrim, N. H., Sole Manufacturers, 


JAME 









te BEST THING KNOWN Fo® 
WASHING *° BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 














MORSE BROS., Proprietors, ae Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


AN AUTUMN IDYL. 


The presence of autumn is here; 

The daisies are drooping and dying, 

The blood of the arbute Is chill, 

The leaves of the maple are sere, 

And through them the breezes are sighing,— 
The presence of autumn js here. 


The sadness of autumn is here; 
The brightness of summer is over, 
The grass on the hillside is wan, 
The sky is portentous and drear, 
The bees have forsaken the clover,— 
The sadness of autumn is here. 


The muteness of autumn is here; 
The swallows have hastened away, 
The winter birds sing on the bough 
A song that lacks music and cheer; 
All nature seems wrapt in decay,— 
The muteness of autunin is here. 


The beauties of autumn are here; 

The verdure is gilded with gold, 

The foliage blushes with crimson, 

The clouds dipped in sunset are clear, 
The orchard is rich to behold,— 

The beauties of autumn are here. 


The lessons of autumn are here; 
As told in the storm-king’s harsh breath, 
Which warns men how fleeting is life; 
But at the lone grave of the year 
The flowers are lovely in death,— 
The lessons of autumn are here. 
LEON MEAD. 


+e 
A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 

Much has been said and written lately of the good 
accomplished by the ‘‘Fresh Air Fund,” “Children’s 
Week” and other associations, by which poor city chil- 
dren are sent to the country for health and pleasure 
during the summer. But there is another side to the 
story—which an incident that occurred last winter il- 
lustrates. 

A lady who had boarded during the summer of 1881 
in a farm-house among the Virginia mountains became 
interested in a poor lad of fifteen, the son of her hostess, 
who was a hopeless invalid. 

He lay upon a couch on the porch all day, to be car- 
ried to bed at night like a bundle of useless loose-hang- 
ing legs and arms, by his tired, overworked mother. He 
had a bright, intelligent face, but having never been 
able to go to school, knew little. His limbs were 
properly developed, but one-half of his body hung life- 
less by the other. 

“No. Jimmy had no disease,”’ said his patient 
mother. ‘He was scared when he was a lump of a boy, 
and one-half of him died. I counted on him too much, 
I reckon, when my husband died, and God struck him 
to punish me for my sins.” 

Now the city visitor did not agree with this theology. 
She had a shrewd idea that the disease was curable, but 
she knew that it required skilful treatment. Last win- 
ter, therefore, she brought Jimmy and his mother to her 
own home in New York, and placed the boy in a hospi- 
tal where he had, gratuitously, the best skill which the 
city afforded. 

He was cured; for two weeks she showed the won- 
ders of the town to the delighted, happy pair, and 
sent them home with their lives forever after lighted up 
with new ideas and hopes. 

The coat to herself was but a few dollars, and some 
hours of time which otherwise she would have idled 
away. Butshe had given the boy asif born again to 
his mother, to be her support and joy. She had, with 
God’s help, given him a live body, instead of the corpse- 
like burden which his soul had carried about so long. 

Have none of the townspeople who visited the coun- 
try this year found any such work to do in the coming 
winter? If the country for the poor in town is an un- 
known paradise of pure air and beautiful sights, the 
city for the poor in the country is a paradise of art, 
knowledge, and chances of improvement for mind and 
body, equally unknown and more passionately desired. 
There are thousands of educated women on lonely 
farms who never saw a fine picture or heard good mu- 
sic. There are patients who have been life-long suffer- 
ers under the treatment of ignorant doctors whom a 
skilful specialist could restore to health and happiness. 

These country people have hospitably opened their 
homes and hearts to the poor of the city this summer. 
Is there nothing to be done in return? 

a. — 


A STRICT DISCIPLINARIAN. 
Russian discipline is so strict that it seems tyrannical. 
The following anecdote of the late Gen. Scobeleff, who 
was a rigid disciplinarian, impresses the reader pain- 
fully. Foran officer has no right to tempt a soldier to 
do that which, if done, would result in his being pun- 
ished with death. 


Scobeleff’s vedettes were never caught napping. His 
knowledge of the detail of military duty was universal 
—even to sounding all the bugle calls. An illustration 
of the discipline of his corps occurs to me. 

I had been talking with him of military breech-load- 
ers and discussing the merits of various systems. Tak- 
ing a “Berdan,” with which the troops were latterly 
armed, from a soldier, he undid the breech and loc 
and explained the mechanism with the precision of a 
gunsmith. 

Returning the rifle to the soldier, he turned and walk- 
ing up to the sentry a few paces distant, he said: ‘Let 
me see your rifle’—extending his hand as he spoke. 

The man saluted and replied, ‘‘I cannot, your excel- 
lency.”’ “But I want to see if itis clean,” persisted the 
general. “I cannot, your excellency,” again said the 
sentry, as firm as a rock. 

Scobeleff smiled, pulled his ears, and walked on. I 
asked an explanation, whereupon he said that a rule of 
war with him was that no sentry on duty was on any 
account to give up possession of his arms—not even to 
the Czar himself. 

“But,” said I, “suppose the sentry had given up his 
rifle when you were seemingly so serious in asking it. 
What then?” ‘He would have been shot,” quietly re- 
plied t the general, ‘for disobedience to orders in time of 
war.’ 
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MR. GREELEY’S BOYHOOD. 

A correspondent of the Des Moines Register met, 
among the wild scenery of Vermont, two elderly ladies, 
relatives of Horace Greeley, who told him of ‘Cousin 
Hod’s” early life; how he dressed, how he went to 
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penitent at Blair’s little red school-house, which 
of the girls in those long-ago winter evenings ‘accepted 
of his company” on the homeward walk; about the 
plays, and songs, and bees, and quiltings. The corre- 
spondent adds: 


We shall always regret that we did not jot down ey- 

word they told us. We did make a note of a few 

th ngs, slyly, especially how “Aunt Greeley” made 

brown-bread for the boy in his growing years, and how 

in his manhood, when afflicted with dyspepsia, the 

careful cook compounded doughnuts that he could eat 
with a relish and no unpleasant results. 

The brown-bread—the kind that made the boy Horace 
grow long and lank and out of histrousers and rounda- 
bout—was made after the old, honest, Yankee fashion, 
and baked long enough after it was done, probably, to 
insure sweetness; this way: 

‘Two quarts of Indian meal, one quart of rye flour, | 


one spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of saleratus and | eee 
Lastly, put in one tea- | 


half a teacupful of molasses. 
cup of good foaming yeast. 

Pre recipe for doughnuts we jotted down from the 
old lady’s lips; the doughnuts that the poor dyspeptic 
liked so well. The formula for making them hesent to 
his cousin because her husband was similarly afflicted. 
Had they been strangers, this common disease had made 
them akin: 

One pint of sour cream, three eggs, two cups of su- 
gar, a pinch of salt—no butter or lard—two spoonfuls 
of baking powder—phosphatic—sifted into one quart of 
flour; mix soft and Salts, and fry in hot lard. 

Safe and good and very satisfactory. Yes, he liked 
thickened milk, too, made the way his “mommy” made 
it: Eggs rolled in flour and the little lumps dropped 
into boiling milk that had not been skimmed—a gener- 
ous lump of good butter put in it, salt sufficient, and 
when barely cooked, poured out into deep tureens. 


——+or— 
BISMARCK’S ALBUM-VERSES. 

King David said in his haste, “All men are liars.” 
Prince Bismarck has almost said so at his leisure—in a 
lady’salbum. A Berlin letter to the London News has 
the following: 


Many a mighty man, reluciau. . .c.=: use of pen 
and ink, has been overcome by the smiling importuni- 
ties of fair autograph-hunters, inflexible in their resulve 
to enrich their collections. If report speak truth, for 
once in a way a titled lady has this year succeeded in 
getting one page of her autograph album filled by the 
silent Moltke and by another great man, who, although 
not an artist, rarely exchanges his gigantic pencil for a 


pen. 
This is Von Moltke’s contribution * 


“Schein vergeht, 
Wahrheit besteht,” 


which may be freely rendered thus: 


“Shams soon fade away, 
Truth endures for aye.” 


Underneath this couplet are inscribed the following 
lines in Prince Bismarck’s handwriting: 


“Ich yeas dass in jener Welt 
Die Wahrheit stets den Sieg behaelt; 
Doch mit der Luege dieses Lebens 
Kampft unser Marschall selbst vergebens.” 


Of which I subjoin a hasty paraphrase : 


“I do believe, forsooth, 

That in some distant ‘Happy Land’ 
The spotless Virgin, Truth, 

May exercise su pad commneae. 

But on our worldly sc 

Where Falsehood and  Deveption reign, 
Lies are so strong, that e 

Our Marshal fights with them in vain.” 


—_@r—— 


A SHORT time ago, at a school in the north of Eng- 
land, during a lesson on the animal kingdom, the teach- 
er put the following question: 

“Can any boy name to me an animal of the order 
edentata ; that is, a front-tooth toothless animal?” 

A boy, whose face beamed with pleasure at the 
prospect of a good mark, replied, “I can. “Well, 
what is the animal?” 

“My grand-mother!” replied the boy, in great glee. 


TEACHER— John; what.are your boots made of? 
Boy—Of leather, sir. Teacher—Whcre does the leath- 
er come from? Boy—From the hide of the ox. Teach- 
er—What animal, therefore, supplies you with boots 
and shoes, and gives you meat to eat? Boy—My father. 


“AND do you expect to complete the work this sea- 
son?’’ he said to the lady on the watering-place hotel 
piazza, who was exhibiting gorgeous embroidery. 
“No!” she said; ‘“‘why, I’ve had this three years. I 
only work on it when we are at hotels.” 
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CHOICE SONGS & 


ngels are watching above. 
Binck eyed Benie’s gone torest 
Bride bells. 
Bring the absent back to me. 
Come and meet me Kosa darlin’ 
Dar = ole sarpent was acraplin’ 
isy o’ Dundee. Is there nokiss 
And. 79 other Choice Songs. all for 17 cts. p 


Dars one mo’ ri 


Darling 'll come back to thee. 


De beacon lamp am burn’ 
The drunkard’s dream. 
I cannot say good-bye. 

Inthe gloaming. 


WOR DS and MUSIC Come lete, 
ONE HUNDRED FOR ONL : 
It is home where mother dels: 4 
bber for Ud cross Jamie, are you comin; 

Meet me darling b: the mill. 
My bonnie coon Lee. 


_—o the marae 
he ey 
for me to-night ?/ The inate tha’ lo’es me so. 
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